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REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS. 
MAHOMETAN LEGENDS, 
Ne Bible, the Koran, and the Talmud; or, Biblical 
Legends of the Mussulmans, compiled from Arabic 
Sources and compared with Jewish Traditions. By 
Dr.G. Weil. Pp. 231. London, Longmans. 
woxe the Curiosities of Literature this volume 
y assuredly take its place. It is translated from 
he German of the learned librarian of the Uni- 
ersity of Heidelberg, and reveals a mass of le- 
endary matter, not only new to general readers, 
t, we presume, to those who may be familiar 
ith Hebrew and Arab:c productions of this gro- 
sque and curious class. For ourselves, we con- 
ss we can give no farther information on the 
bject than is communicated to us by the intro- 
uction; and therefore, having nothing to say that 
n add to the intelligence already unfolded, we 
ill not imitate a Monster Debate by repeating a 
fonster Review. 
The seeds of these myths are found in the 
Koran ; and the leading ideas are merely amplified 
nto details of remarkable Oriental wildness and 
redulity,* Mahomet’s additions to the Old and 
New Testament are wrought out with all the 
maginativeness and superstition of Asia; and the 
hole mass presents a singular mixture, not only 
f Hebrew and Christian accounts, but of the later 
ahometan inventions which the Prophet origin- 
ted in order to correct the falsifications and cor- 
uptions which he alleged had taken place in Chris- 
ianity, and called for his mission. In process of 
ime, tradition shaped them into the strange forms 
here exhibited, These legends, Dr. Weil states, 
occupy a twofold place in Arabic literature. The 
whole circle of the traditions, from Adam to Christ, 
containing as they do, in the view of Mussulmans, 
teal and undisputed matters of fact, which are con- 
nected with the fate of all nations, forms the 
foundation of the universal history of mankind; 
while, on the other hand, they are especially made 
use of as the biography of the prophets who lived 
before Mohamed. It is therefore highly important 
to ascertain the ground from which the source of 
these legends has sprung, and to shew the trans- 
formation which they underwent in order to serve 
as the fulcrum for the propagation of the faith in 
Mohamed. Respecting the origin of these legends, 
it will appear from what has been said that, with 
the exception of that of Christ, it is to be found in 
Jenish traditions, where, as will appear by the nu- 
merous citations from the Midrash, they are yet to 
seen. Many traditions respecting the prophets 
of the Old Testament are found in the Talmud, 
Which was then already closed; so that there can 
be no doubt that Mohamed heard them from Jews, 


towhom they were known, either by Scripture or 
tradition, For that these legends were the com- 
mon sopersy both of Jews and Arabs cannot be 


Presumed, inasmuch as Mohamed communicated 
them to the Arabs as something new, and specially 
tevealed to himself; and inasmuch as the latter 
actually accused him of having received instruction 
foreigners. Besides Warraka, who died soon 
after Mohamed’s first appearance as a prophet, we 
of two other individuals, who were well 
versed in the Jewish writings, and with whom he 
ved on intimate terms; viz. Abd Allah Ibn Salam, 


* At page v. of the preface we are told :—* Should the 
Public feel any interest in this work, the translator pur- 
me in a fature volume to discuss the legendary prin- 
at some and to shew the analogy of its prac- 
ohamedan, and Roman 
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a learned Jew, and Salman the Persian, who had 
long lived among Jews and Christians, and who, 
before he became a Mussulman, was successively a 
Magian, Jew, and Christian. The monk Bahira, 
too, whom however, according to Arabic sources, 
he only met once, on his journey to Bozra, was a 
baptised Jew. All these legends must have made 
a deep impression on a religious disposition like 
that of Mohamed, and have roused within him the 
conviction that at various times, when the de- 
pravity ofthe human race required it, God selected 
some pious individuals to restore them once more 
to the path of truth and goodness. And thus it 
might come to pass that, having no other object 
than to instruct his contemporaries in the nature 
of the Deity, and to promote their moral and spi- 
ritual improvement, he might desire to close the 
line of the prophets with himselfi * * & 

‘“‘ Besides the Koran (he farther tells us) and 
the commentaries upon it, the following Mss. have 
been made use of for this little work:—1l. The 
book Chamis, by Husein Ibn Mohamed, Ibn 
Ahasur Addiarbekri (No. 279 of the Arabian mss, 
in the library of the Duke of Gotha), which, as the 
introduction to the biography of Mohamed, con- 
tains many legends respecting the ancient pro- 
phets, especially Adam, Abraham, and Solomon. 
2. The book Dsachirat Alulum wanatidjal Alfuhum 
(storehouse of wisdom and fruits of knowledge), by 
Ahmed Ibn Zein Alabidin Albekri (No. 285 of the 
above-mentioned Mss.), in which also the ancient 
legends from Adam to Christ are prefixed to the 
History of Islam, and more especially the lives of 
Moses and Aaron minutely narrated. 3. A col- 
lection of legends by anonymous authors (No. 
909 of the same collection). 4. The Legends of 
the Prophets (Kissat Alanbija), by Muhammed 
Ibn Ahmed Alkissai (No. 764 of the Arabic Mss. 
of the Royal Library at Paris).” 

The legends are nine in number, and refer to, 
1. Adam; 2. Enoch; 3. Noah; 4. Abraham; 5d. 
Joseph; 6. Moses and Aaron; 7. Samuel, Saul, 
and David; 8. Solomon; and 9. John, Mary, and 
Christ. They are all so singular that we hardly 
know how to report them; but as they say it is 
good to begin with the beginning, we shall men- 
tion the creation of the human race after the fall : 

“ Allah then made a covenant with the descend- 
ants of Adam. THe touched Adam’s back, and lo! 
the whole human family which shall be born to the 
end of time issued forth from it, as small as ants, 
and ranged themselves right and left. At the 
head of the former stood Mohamed with the pro- 
phets and the rest of the faithful, whose radiant 
whiteness distinguished them from the sinners who 
were standing on Adam's left, headed by Kabil 
(Cain), the murderer of his brother. Allah then 
acquainted the progenitor of man with the names 
and destinies of each individual; and when it came 
to King David the prophet’s turn, to whom was 
originally assigned a lifetime of only thirty years, 
Adam inquired, ‘ How many years are appointed 
to me?’ ‘ One thousand,’ was the answer! ‘I 
will renounce seventy if thou wilt add them to the 
life of David!’ Allah consented; but aware of 
Adam’s forgetfulness, directed this grant to be re- 
corded on a parchment, which Gabriel and Michael 
signed as witnesses. Allah then cried to the as- 
sembled human family, ‘ Confess that I am the 
only God, and that Mohamed is my messenger.’ 
The hosts to the right made their confession im- 
mediately; but. those to the left hesitated, some 
repeating but one half of Allah’s words, and others 





remaining entirely silent. And Allah continued: 

























‘ The disobedient and impenitent shall suffer the 
pains of eternal fire, but the faithful shall be 
blessed in Paradise!’ ‘So be it!’ responded Adam; 
who shall call every man by name in the day of the 
resurrection, and pronounce his sentence according 
as the balance of justice shall decide. When the 
covenant was concluded, Allah once more touched 
Adam’s back, and the whole human race returned 
to him.” 

Adam and Eve settled in India, but “ he went 
every year on a pilgrimage to Mecca, until he at 
last lost his original size, retaining a height of only 
sixty yards. This diminution of his stature, ac- 
cording to the tradition of the learned, was caused 
by the excessive terror and grief which he expe- 
rienced in consequence of the murder of Abel.” 

The following, which relates to the death of Abra- 
ham, will have peculiar interest with persons of a 
certain age, and hair-dressers. We may state 
that Ismael is pre-eminently exalted in all this 
portion of the work ; leaving whom, as is described, 
lord of the Kaaba, Abraham returned to his other 
son Isaac in Palestine; and ‘‘ when the latter at- 
tained the age of manhood, Abraham’s beard be- 
came grey, which astonished him not a little, since 
no man before him had ever turned grey. But 
Allah had performed this wonder that Abraham 
might be distinguished from Isaac. For as he was 
a hundred years old when Sarah bore Isaac, the 
people of Palestine derided him, and doubted of 
Sarah’s innocence: but Allah gave to Isaac such a 
perfect resemblance of his father, that every one 
who saw him was convinced of Sarah’s conjugal 
fidelity. But, to prevent their being mistaken for 
each other, Allah caused grey hairs to grow on 
Abraham as a mark of distinction; and it is only 
since that time that the hair loses its dark colour 
in old age. When Abraham had attained to the 
age of two hundred, or, as some maintain, of a 
hundred and five-and-seventy years, Allah sent to 
him the Angel of Death in the form of an aged 
man. Abraham invited him to a meal; but the 
Angel of Death trembled so much, that before he 
could put a morsel into his mouth he besmeared 
therewith his forehead, eyes, and nose. Abraham, 
thea inquired, ‘ Why tremblest thou thus?’ .‘ From 
age,’ replied the Angel-of Death. ‘ How old art 
thou?’ ‘ One year older than thyself!’ Abraham 
lifted up his eyes to heaven, and exclaimed, ‘ O 
Allah! take my soul to thee before I fall into such 
astate!’ ‘In what manner wouldst thou like to 
die, friend of Allah ?’ inquired the Angel of Death. 
‘ I should like to breathe out my life at the mo- 
ment when I fall down before Allah in prayer.’ 
The angel remained with Abraham until he fell 
down in prayer, and then put an end to his life.”’ 

The latter part of this reminds us of Swift’s Strul- 
brugs; poor idiotical drivellers who have outlived 
their time. The legend of Joseph is a capital 
Eastern romance; and that of Moses is almost 
equally characteristic. Witness the origin of the 
Wandering Jew: 

“ When Moses returned again to his own peo- 
ple, and found them worshipping before the golden 
calf, he fell upon Aaron, caught him by the beard, 
and was on the point of strangling him, when Aaron 
swore that he was innocent, and pointed out Sa- 
miri as the prime mover of this idolatry. Moses 
then summoned Samiri, and would have put him to 
death instantly, but Allah directed that he should 
be sent into banishment. Lvyer since that time he 
roams like a wild beast throughout the world; 
every one shuns him, and purifies the ground on 
which his feet have stood; and he himself, when~ 
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ever he approaches men, exclaims, ‘ Touch me not!’ 
Yet before Moses expelled him from the camp of 
the Israelites, at Allah’s command, he caused the 
calf to be broken in pieces, and ta ground it 
to dust, forced Samiri‘to defile it.. It was then 
put into water, and given the Israelites to drink. 
After Samiri’s removal, Moses prayed Allah to 
have mercy on his people ; but Allah replied, ‘ I 
cannot pardon them, for sin yet dwells in their in- 
ward parts, and will only be washed away by the 
potion which thou hast given them. On returning 
to the camp, Moses heard woful shriekings. Many 
of the Israelites, with ghastly faces and with bodies 
frightfully swollen, cast themselves down before 
him, and cried, ‘ Moses, help us! the golden calf 
is tearing our vitals; we will repent, and die cheer- 
fully, if Allah will but pardon our sin.’ Many re- 
pented really of their sins; but from others only 
pain and the fear of death had extorted these ex- 
pressions of repentance. Moses commanded them, 
therefore, in the name of Allah, to slay each other. 
Then there rose a darkness, like unto that which 
Allah had sent upon Pharaoh. The innocent and 
reclaimed hewed with the sword to the right and 
to the left, so that many slew their nearest kins- 
men; but Allah gave their swords power over the 
guilty only. Seventy thousand worshippers of idols 
had already fallen, when Moses, moved by the cries 
of women and children, implored God once more 
for mercy. Instantly the heavens grew clear, the 
sword rested, and all the remaining sick were 
healed. On the following day Moses read unto 
them the law, and admonished them to obey scru- 
pulously its prescriptions. But many of the peo- 
ple exclaimed, ‘ We shall not submit to such a 
code.’ The laws especially obnoxious to them 
were those which regulated the revenge of blood, 
and punished the pettiest theft with the loss of the 
hand. Atthatinstant, Mount Sinai became vaulted 
over their heads, excluding the very light of hea- 
ven from them, and there cried a voice from the 
rocks, ‘Sons of Israel, Allah has redeemed you 
from Egypt merely to be the bearers of his laws: 
if you refuse this burden, we shall fall in upon you, 
and thus you shall be compelled to support a 
weightier mass until the day of the resurrection.’ 
With one voice they then exclaimed, ‘ We are ready 
to submit to the law, and to accept it as the rule of 
our life.” When Moses had instructed them fully 
in the law, and expounded what was pure and im- 
pure, what lawful and what unlawful, he gave the 
signal to march for the conquest of the promised 
land of Palestine.” 

The first chain-armour is accounted for in a 
way which will astonish the Archeological Asso- 
ciation : 

“ Saul (it seems) was jealous of David, whom all 
Israel extolled as their greatest hero, and refused 
to give him his daughter, until he brought the 
heads of a hundred giants as the marriage-gift. 
But the greater David’s achievements were, the 
more rancorous grew the envy of Saul, so that he 
even sought treacherously to slay him. David de- 
feated all his plans; but he never revenged him- 
self, and Saul’s hatred waxed greater by reason of 
this very magnanimity. One day he visited his 
daughter in David’s absence, and threatened to put 
her to death, unless she gave him a promise, and 
confirmed it by the most sacred oaths, that she 
would deliver her husband unto him during the 
night. When the latter returned home, his wife 
met him in alarm, and related what had happened 
between her and her father. David said to her, 
* Be faithful to thy oath, and open the door of my 
chamber to thy father as soon as I shall be asleep. 
Allah will protect me even in my sleep, atid give 
me the means of rendering Saul’s sword harmless, 
even as Abraham’s weapon was impotent against 
Ismael, who yielded his neck to the slaughter. 
He then went into his forge, and prepared a coat 
of mail, which covered the whole upper part of his 
body from his neck downwards. This coat was as 
fine as a hair, and, clinging to him like silk, re- 
sisted every kind of weapon; for David had been 


endowed, as a special favour from Allah, with the 
power of melting iron without fire, and of fashion- 
ing it like wax for every conceivable purpose, with 
no instrument but his hand. To him we are in- 
debted for the ringed coat of mail, for up to his 
time armour consisted of simple iron plates.” 

The only other passage about David describes a 
balance of Justice somewhat different from the alle- 
gorical scales of more modern days : 

“ He had already nominated a kadhi, who was 
to adjust in his stead all disputes that might arise, 
when the angel Gabriel brought him an iron tube 
with a bell, and said: ‘ Allah has beheld thy diffi- 
dence with pleasure, and therefore sends thee this 
tube and bell, by means of which it will be easy for 
thee to maintain the Jaw in Israel, and never to 
pronounce an unjust sentence. 
in thy hall of judgment, and hang the bell in the 
midst thereof: place the accuser on one side of it, 
and the accused on the other, and always pronounce 
judgment in favour of him who, on touching the 
tube, elicits a sound from the bell. David was 
greatly delighted at this gift, by means of which he 
who was in the right was sure to triumph: so that 
soon no one dared to commit any injustice, since 
he was certain to be detected by the bell. One 
day, however, there came two men before the judg- 
ment-séat, one of whom maintained that he had 
given a pearl into the keeping of the other, who 
now refused to restore it. The defendant, on the 
other hand, swore that he had already given it 
back. As usual, David compelled them both, one 
after the other, to touch the tube; but the bell ut- 
tered no sound, so that he did not know which of 
the two spoke truth, and was inclined to doubt the 
further virtue of the bell. But when he had re- 
peatedly directed both to touch the tube, he ob- 
served that as often as the accused was to pass the 
ordeal, he gave his staff to be holden by his anta- 
gonist. David now took the staff in his own hand, 
and sent the accuser once more to touch the tube, 
when instantly the bell began toring aloud. David 
then caused the staff to be inspected, and behold it 
was hollow, and the pearl in question was concealed 
within it. But on account of his thus doubting the 
value of the tube which Allah had given him, it 
was again removed to heaven: so that David fre- 
quently erred in his decisions, until Solomon, whom 
his wife Saja, the daughter of Josu, had borne him, 
aided him with his counsel. In him David placed 
implicit confidence, and was guided by him in the 
most difficult questions, for he had heard in the 
night of his birth the angel Gabriel exclaim— 
‘ Satan’s dominion is drawing to its close, for this 
night a child is born, to whom Iblis and all his 
hosts, together with all his descendants, shall be 
subject. The earth, air, and water, with all the 
creatures that live therein, shall be his servants: 
he shall be gifted with nine-tenths of all the wis- 
dom and knowledge which Allah has granted unto 
mankind, and understand not only all the languages 
of men, but those also of beasts and of birds.’”’ 

Then comes the most extraordinary of all le- 
gends, the necromancies of this hero of the most 
extravagant of all magic impersonation. But we 
must first extract the death of his father: 

“The next day David nominated Solomon as his 
representative, laid aside his royal robes, wrapped 
himself round with a simple woollen garment, put 
on his sandals, took a staff in his hand, and left his 
palace. He now wandered from city to city, and 
from village to village, inquiring every where for 
such of the inhabitants as were most distinguished 
for piety, and endeavouring to make their acquaint- 
ance; but for many weeks he found no one whom 
he had reason to consider as his destined com- 
panion in the life to come, One day, on reaching 
a village on the shores of the Mediterranean ocean, 
there arrived at the same time with him a poorly 
clad aged man, who was carrying a heavy burden 
of wood on his head. The appearance of the hoary 
man was so venerable, that David followed him, to 
see where he lived. But he entered into no house 





at all, and sold his wood to a merchant who stood 
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at the door of his warehouse, then gave to a poo 
man who begged him for alms the half of the Jit:), 
money which he had earned, bought with the reg 
a small loaf of bread, of which also he gave a lary, 
portion to a blind woman, who implored the com. 
passion of the faithful, and then returned on his 
way to the mountain from whence he had come. 
‘This man,’ thought David, ‘might well be my 
companion in Paradise; for his venerable appear. 
ance, and his actions which I have just witnesse, 
testify to a rare piety. I must therefore seck j 
become better acquainted with him,’ He then fo). 
lowed the aged man at some distance, until, after 
a march of several hours over steep mountains, 
crossed by deep ravines, the latter entered into, 
cave, which admitted the light of heaven throuzh 
a crevice of the rock,» David remained standing 
at the entrance of the cave, and heard how the 
hermit prayed fervently, and then read the law and 
the psalms, until the sun had set. He then lita 
lamp, and pronounced the evening prayer, dren 
from his bag the bread which he had bought, and 
consumed about half thereof. David, who hi 
hitherto not ventured to disturb the man in his 
devotions, now stepped into the cave, and greeted 
him. ‘Who art thou ?’ said the other, after having 
returned the salutation ; ‘ for, save the God-fearing 
Mata Ibn Juhanna, king David's future companion 
in Paradise, I never saw any human being in ther 
regions.’ David gave his name, and begged for 
further particulars respecting Mata. But the her- 
mit replied, ‘I am not permitted to point out to 
thee his dwelling; but if thou searchest this moun- 
tain with attention, it cannot escape thee.’ David 
now wandered up and down for a long time, with- 
out finding any traces of Mata. He was on the 
point of returning to the hermit, in hopes of ob- 
taining better directions, when, on an eminence, 
in the midst of the rocky ground, he discovered a 
spot which was quite moist and soft. ‘ How singu- 
lar,’ thought he, ‘that just here, on this pinnacle 
of a mountain, the ground should thus be mois- 
tened! Surely there can be no fountain here!’ 
While he was thus standing absorbed in thought 
respecting this remarkable phenomenon, there de- 
scendeéd on the other side of the mountain a ma 
who was more like an angel than a human being, 
his looks were cast down to the earth, so that he 
did not observe David; but on the moistened spot 
he stood still, and prayed with such fervency that 
his tears gushed like streams from his eyes. David 
now understood how it came to pass that the earth 
was so soaked, and thought—‘A man who thus 
worships his God may well be my companion in 
Paradise.’ But he presumed not to address him 
till he heard how, among other things, he praye(, 
‘ My God, pardon the sin of king David, and pre- 
serve him from further transgression! Be merd- 
ful to him for my sake, since thou hast destined 
me to be his companion in Paradise.’ David now 
went towards him, but on reaching his presence 
he was dead. He dug up the soft earth with his 
staff, washed him with the water that remained in 
his bottle, buried him, and pronounced over him 
the prayer ofdeath. He then returned to his cap!- 
tal, and found in his harem the Angel of Death, who 
received him with the words, ‘ Allah has granted 
unto thee thy request, but now thy life is ended. 
* God’s will be done!’ replied David, and fell life- 
less to the earth. Gabriel then descended to com- 
fort Solomon, and to bring him a heavenly robe, in 
which he was to wrap his father. All Israel fol- 
lowed his remains to the entrance of the cave 
where Abraham lies buried.” . 

We now arrive at the wonderful course of his 
successor : : 

“ After Solomon had paid the last honours to his 
father, he was resting in a valley, between Hebron 
and Jerusalem, when suddenly he swooned away. 
On reviving there appeared to-him eight angels, 
each of whom had immeasurable wings of every 
colour and form, and thrice they bowed down to 
him. ‘Who are you?’ demanded Solomon, while 
his eyes were yet half closed. They replied, ‘ We 
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are the angels set over the eight winds, Allab, 
our Creator and thine, sends-us to swear fealty, 
and to surrender to thee the power over us and the 
eight winds whicli are at our, command, According 
to thy pleasure and designs they shall either be 
tempestuous oF gentle, and shall blow from that 
quarter to which thou shalt turn thy back; and at 
thy demand they shall rise out of the earth to bear 
thee up, and to raise thee above the loftiest moun- 
tains.’ ‘The most exalted of the eight angels then 
resented to him a jewel with this inscription: ‘To 
Allah belong greatness and might:’ and said, ‘It 
thou hast need of us, raise this stone towards hea- 
yen, and we shall appear to serve thee.’ As soon 
as these angels had left him, there came four others, 
differing from each other in form and name. 
of them resembled an immense whale; the other, 
an eagle; the third, a lion; and the fourth, a ser- 
pent. ‘We are the lords of all creatures living in 
earth and water,’ they said, bowing profoundly* to 
Solomon, ‘and appear before thee at the command 
of our Lord to do fealty unto thee. Dispose of us at 
thy pleasure. We grant to thee and to thy friends 
all the good and pleasant things with which the 
Creator has endowed us, but use all the noxious 
that is in our power against thy foes.’ The angel 
who represented the kingdom of birds then gave 
him ajewel with the inscription, ‘ All created things 
praise the Lord,’ and said, ‘ By virtue of this stone, 
which thou needest only to raise above thy head, 
thou mayest call us at any moment, and impart to 
us thy commands.’ Solomon did so instantly, and 
commanded them to bring a pair of every kind of 
animal that live in the water, the earth, and the 

air, and to present them to him. The angels de- 

parted quick as lightning, and in the twinkling of 

an eye there were standing before him every ima- 

ginable creature, from the largest elephant down 

to the smallest worm; also all kinds of fish and 
birds. Solomon caused each of them to describe 
its whole manner of life—he listened to their com- 
plaints, and abolished many of their abuses. But 
he conversed longest with the birds, both on ac- 
count of their delicious language, which he knew 
as well as his own, as also for the beautiful proverbs 
that are current among them., The song of the 
peacock, translated into human language, means, 
‘As thou judgest, so shalt thou be judged.’ The 
song of the nightingale signifies, * Contentment is 
the greatest happiness.’ The turtle-dove sings, 
‘It were better for many a creature had it never 
been born.’ The hoopo, ‘ He that shews no mercy 
shall not obtain mercy.’ The bird syrdak, ‘Turn 
to Allah, O ye sinners.’ The swallow, ‘ Do good, 
for you shall be rewarded hereafter.’ The pelican, 
‘Blessed be Allah in heaven and earth!’ The 


dove, “ All things pass away: Allah alone is eter- 


nal.’ The kata, ‘ Whosoever can keep silence goes 
through life most securely.’ The eagle, ‘Let our 
life be ever so long, yet it must endin death.’ The 
raven, ‘The further from mankind the pleasanter.’ 
The cock, ‘Ye thoughtless men, remember your 
Creator.” Solomon chose the cock and the hoopo 
for bis constant attendants. The one, on account 
of his monitory sentence, and the other, inasmuch 
as bis eyes, piercing as they do through the earth 
4% Wit were crystal, enabled him during the tra- 
vels of the king to point out the places where 
fountains of water were hid, so that water never 
jailed Solomon, either to quench his thirst, or to 
erform the prescribed ablutions before prayer. 
ut after having stroked the heads of the doves, he 
commanded them to appoint unto their young the 
temple which he was about to erect, as their habi- 
tation, (This pigeon pair had, in the course of a 
few years, increased so much, through Solomon’s 
blessed touch, that all who visited the temple 
walked from the remotest quarter of the city under 
the shadow of their wings.)” 

Other intelligences submit themselves and their 
pe to Solomon, as the slaves of the Ring and 
amp do to Aladdin in more recent Arabian tales; 





* Comic enough !—Zd. L, G, 


One. 





and ‘‘ when Solomon returned home, he commanded 
the four jewels which the angels had given him to 
be set in a signet-ring, in order that he might be 
able at any moment to rule over spirits and ani- 
mals, and over wind and water. His first care 
was to subdue the demons and genii. He caused 
them all to come before him, save the mighty Sachr, 
who kept himself concealed in an unknown island 
of the ocean, and Iblis, the master of all evil spirits, 
to whom God had promised the most perfect inde- 
pendence till the day of judgment. When they 
were assembled, he stamped his signet-ring on 
each of their necks, to mark them as his slaves. 
He obliged the male genii to erect various public 
buildings ; among others, also a temple after the 


plan of that at Mecca, which he had once seen’ 


during his travels to Arabia. ‘The female genii he 
obliged to cook, to bake, to wash, to weave, to spin, 
to carry water, and to perform other domestic la- 
bours. The stuffs they produced, Solomon distri- 
buted among the poor; and the food which they 
prepared, was placed on tables of two leagues 
square, for the daily consumption amounted to 
thirty thousand oxen, and as many sheep, with a 
great number of fowls and fish, of which he could 
obtain as many as he chose by virtue of his ring, 
notwithstanding his remoteness from the ocean. 
The genii and demons sat at iron tables, the poor 
at tables of wood, the chiefs of the people and of 
the army at tables of silver; but the learned and 
eminently pious at golden ones, and the latter were 
waited on by Solomon himself. One day, when all 
the spirits, men, beasts, and birds, had risen, sa- 
tisfied, from their various tables, Solomon prayed 
to Allah that he might permit him to entertain all 
the creatures of the earth. ‘Thou demandest an 
impossibility,’ replied Allah; ‘ but make a begin- 
ning to-morrow with the inhabitants of the sea.’ 
Solomon, thereupon, commanded the genii to load 
with corn one hundred thousand camels, and as 
many mules, and to lead them to the sea-shore. 
He himself followed, and cried, ‘Come hither, ye 
inhabitants of the sea, that I may satisfy your hun- 
ger.’ Then came ail kinds of fish to the surface 
of the sea, 
they were satisfied, and dived down again. On a 
sudden, a whale protruded his head, resembling a 
mighty mountain.- Solomon made his flying spirits 
to pour one sack of corn efter the other into its 


jaws; but it continued its, demand for more, until | 
not a single grain was left. Then it bellowed aloud, | 


‘ Feed me, Solomon, for I never suffered so much 
from hunger as to-day.’ Solomon inquired of it— 
‘ Whether there were more fish of the kind in the 
sea?’ ‘There are of my species alone,’ replied the 
whale, ‘ seventy thousand kinds, the least of which 
is so large, that thou wouldst appear in its body 
like a grain of sand in the wilderness.’ Solomon 
threw himself on the ground, and began to weep, 
and besought the Lord to pardon his senseless de- 
mand. ‘ My kingdom,’ cried Allah to him, ‘is 
still greater than thine: arise, and behold but one 
of those creatures whose rule I cannot confide to 
man.’ Then the sea began to rage and to storm, 
as if all the eight winds had set it in motion at 
once; and there rose up a sea monster, so huge 
that it could easily have swallowed seventy thou- 
sand like the first, which Solomon was not able to 
satisfy, and cried with a voice like the most terri- 
ble thunder, ‘ Praised be Allah, who alone has the 
power to save me from starvation !’”’ 

From these quotations a notion may be formed 
of the rest; how Solomon invaded and conquered 
distant countries by carrying his armies, &c. with 
him through the air in @ large carpet, and other 
military measures, to which there is no resem- 
blance in modern tactics. The episode of the 
Queen of Saba is so popular, that, like a hiatory of 
England without the Fair Rosamond, that of Solo- 
mon would be imperfect without it, and we shall 
return to it in our next Gazette. 


Solomon flung corn unto them, till | 


CENTO.—POETRY, 

Stories from the Italian Poets, with Lives of the 
Writers. By Leigh Hunt. 2 vols. Chapman 
and Hall. 

Every body knows that few things can be more 
gratifying to literary tastes than a few hours’ re- 
creation on literary subjects with Leigh Hunt. 
His cordial feeling, and long-cultivated predilec- 
tions for what is commonly called polite literature 
(or the belles lettres: vide our own title!), have 
given a tone to his lucubrations, and a variety and 
extent to his matters, which are exceedingly pleas- 
ing and instructive. His are not the rugged high- 
roads of learning, but the sweet meandering foot- 
paths and byways deviating along shady hedgerows 
and across meadows redolent of flowers, and‘ wa- 
tered by murmuring streamlets, There is no dust 
to choke us; there are no steep painful hills to 
climb; there are no cross bartiers to fell, or labour 
through with toil and sweat; there are no tolls or 
turnpike-trusts to pay from a scholar’s exhausted 
purse! No, you have but to leap the woodbined 
fence where some mossy gap invites your truant 
feet; and you find yourself in the soft grassy field, 
treading among daisies and buttercups; or in the 
bosky copse, with hearts-ease and wild strawberries 
below and brown nuts overhead; or by the gur- 
gling waters where the merry trout frolics even in 
the search for food, and the brilliant kingfisher 
flits by like an offshoot from the rainbow; or in the 
solemn forest, where grave old trees whisper from 
their leaves the echoes of past ages, during which 
they have been visited and inspired by spirits of 
the passing world. 

And there, in any of these localities, you may 
commune with Nature in her wisest and loveliest 
aspects, and enjoy the freshness of her best inter- 
preters in books, from the earliest song inscribed 
on stone tablet, wax, or papyrus, to the latest of 
the embellished and hot-pressed issues of the mo- 
dern press. 

The work now before us is just such a produc- 
tion as would suit such a walk in such a mood. 
We do not care for the crabbed, conjectural, and 
wonderfully recondite (not to say, though we could 
| say, tedious) criticisms which have overloaded 
| Italian poetry more heavily even than commen- 
| taries have burdened Shakespeare; but we are 





| charmed with a stroll through that region of grace, 


and harmony, and beautiful imaginings; and espe- 
cially having Leigh Hunt as our companion. We 
take a delight in admiring in unison with him; and 
we are not sure ifit be not equally a mental treat to 
question some of his ideas and dissent from some 
of his dicta. The calm and the reflective are 
happily stirred up and relieved by the gentle op- 
posites of literary opinion, and the different esti- 
mates of literary production, as it happens more or 
less to please the palates and satisfy the appetites 
of the partakers in the feast. Thus we read here 
the following remarks on Dante :— 

“ Ugo Foscolo, an excellent critic where his own 
temper and violence did not interfere, sees nothing 
but jealousy in Petrarch’s dislike of Dante, and 
nothing but Jesuitism in similar feelings enter- 
tained by such men as Tiraboschi. But all gentle 
and considerate hearts must dislike the rage and 
bigotry in Dante, even were it true (as the Dan- 
tesque Foscolo thinks) that Italy willnever be regen- 
erated till one-half of it is baptised in the blood of 
the other! Such men, with all their acuteness, are 
incapable of seeing what can be effected by nobler 
and serener times, and the progress of civilisation. 
They fancy, no doubt, that they are vindicating the 
energies of Nature herself, and the inevitable ne- 
cessity of ‘doing evil that good may come.’ But 
Dante in so doing violated the Scripture he pro- 
fessed to revere; and men must not assume to 
themselves that final knowledge of results, which 
is the only warrant of the privilege, and the pos- 
session of which is to be artogated by no earthly 
wisdom, One calm discovery of science may do 
away with all the boasted eternal necessities of the 
angry and the self-idolatrous, The passions that 
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may be necessary to savages are not bound to re- 
main so to civilised men, any more than the eating 
of man’s flesh or the worship of Jugghernaut. 
When we think of the wonderful things lately done 
by science for the intercourse of the world, and the 
beautiful and tranquil books of philosophy written 
by men of equal energy and benevolence, and open- 
ing the peacefulest hepes for mankind, and views 
of creation to which Dante’s universe was a nut- 
shell,—such a vision as that of his poem (in a the- 
ological — of view) seems no better than the 
dream of an hypochondriacal savage, and his nut- 
shell a rottenness to be spit out of the mouth. 
Heaven send that the great poet’s want of charity 
has not made myself presumptuous and uncharit- 
able! But it is in the name of society I speak ; 
and words, at all events; now-a-days are not the 
terrible, stake-preceding things they were in his. 
Readers in general, however—even those of the 
literary world—have little conception of the extent 
to which Dante carries either his cruelty or his 
abuse. The former (of which I shall give some 
examples presently) shews appalling habits of per- 
sonal resentment; the latter is outrageous to a 
pitch of the ludicrous—positively screaming. I 
will give some specimens of it out of Foscolo him- 
self, who collects them for a different purpose ; 
though, with all his idolatry of Dante, he was far 
from being insensible to his mistakes. ‘The peo- 
ple of Sienna,’ according to this national and C aris- 
tian poet, were ‘a parcel of coxcombs; those of 
Arezzo, dogs ; and of Casentino, hogs. Lucca made 
a trade of perjury. Pistoia was a den of beasts, 
and ought to be reduced to ashes; and the river 
Arno should overflow and drown every soul in 
Pisa. Almost all the women in Florence walked 
half-naked in public, and were abandoned in pri- 
vate. Every brother, husband, son, and father, in 
Bologna, set their women tosale. In all Lombardy 
were not to be found three men who were not ras- 
cals; and in Genoa and Romagna people went 
about pretending to be men, but in reality were 
bodies inhabited by devils, their souls having gone 
to the ‘lowest pit of hell’ to join the betrayers of 
their friends and kinsmen.’ So much for his be- 
loved countrymen. As for foreigners, particularly 
kings, ‘ Edward the First of England, and Robert 
of Scotland, were a couple of grasping fools; the 
Emperor Albert was an usurper; Alphonso the 
Second, of Spain, a debauchee; the King of Bo- 
hemia a coward; Frederick of Arragon a coward 
and miser; the Kings of Portugal and Norway 
forgers; the King of Naples a man whose virtues 
were expressed by a unit, and his vices by a mil- 
lion ; and the King of France, the descendant of a 
Paris butcher, and of progenitors who poisoned St. 
Thomas Aquinas, their descendants conquering 
with the arms of Judas rather than of soldiers, and 
selling the flesh of their daughters to old men, in 
order to extricate themselves from a danger.’ 

“When we add to these invectives, damnations 
of friends as well as foes, of companions, lawyers, 
men of letters, princes, philosophers, popes, pa- 
gans, innocent people as well as guilty, fools and 
wise, capable and incapable, men, women, and 
children—it is really no better than a kind of dia- 
bolical sublimation of Lord Thurlow’s anathemas 
in the Rolliad, which begins with 

* Damnation seize ye all ;’ 
and ends with 
‘ Damn them beyond what mortal tongue can tell, 


Confound, sink, plunge them all to deepest, black- 
est hell.’ 


In the gross, indeed, this is ridiculous enough. 


No burlesque can beat it. But in the particular, 
one is astonished and saddened at the cruelties in 
which the poet allows his imagination to riot: 
horrors generally described with too intense a veri- 
similitude not to excite our admiration, with too 
astounding a perseverance not to amaze our hu- 
manity, and sometimes with an amount of posi- 
tive joy and- delight that makes us ready to shut 
the book with disgust and indignation.” 

This is a fair specimen of our author; discur- 


sive and full of intelligence, liberal in the true 
sense of the word; humane, and a genuine preacher 
both of humanity and morality. 

The general character of his work may be 
gathered from the subjoined extracts from the 
preface : 

“The purpose of these volumes is, to add to the 
stock of tales from the Italian writers; to retain 
as much of the poetry of the originals as it is in 
the power of the writer’s prose to compass; and 
to furnish careful biographical notices of the 
authors. There have been several collections of 
stories from the Novellists of Italy, but none from 
the Poets; and it struck me that prose versions 
from these, of the kind here offered to the public, 
might not be unwillingly received. The stories 
are selected from the five principal narrative 
poets, Dante, Pulci, Boiardo, Ariosto, and Tasso; 
they comprise the most popular of such as are fit 
for translation; are reduced into one continuous 
narrative, when diffused and interrupted, as in the 
instances of those of Angelica, and Armida; are 
accompanied with critical and explanatory notes ; 
and, in the case of Dante, consist of an abstract 
of the poet’s whole work. The volumes are, 
furthermore, interspersed with the most favourite 
morceaux of the originals, followed sometimes with 
attempts to versify them; and in the: Appendix, 
for the furtherance of the study of the Italian lan- 
guage, are given entire stories, also in the original, 
and occasionally rendered in like manner. The 
book is particularly intended for such students or 
other lovers of the language as are pleased with 
any fresh endeavours to recommend it; and, at 
the same time, for such purely English readers as 
wish to know something about Italian poetry, 
without having leisure to cultivate its acquaint- 
ance. © ® Ihave (he adds) endeavoured to make 
my version convey some idea of the different styles 
and genius of the writers—of the severe passion of 
Dante; of the overflowing gaiety and affecting 
sympathies of Pulci, several of whose passages in 
the Battle of Roncesvalles are masterpieces of 

athos; of the romantic and inventive elegance of 

oiardo ; the great cheerful universality of Ariosto, 
like a healthy anima mundi; and the ambitious 
irritability, the fairy imagination, and tender but 
somewhat effeminate voluptuousness of the poet 
of Armida and Rinaldo. I do not pretend that 
prose versions of passages from these writers can 
supersede the necessity of metrical ones, supposing 
proper metrical ones attainable.” 

We will not enter upon the disputable point 
whether the rendering of poetry by prose be de- 
sirable or not—we would rather have the poetry, 
though some poetry is sufficiently prosaic to need 
little or no alteration. But we are content to take 
this design as we find it, and strongly to recom- 
mend it to the perusal of all lovers of poetical com- 
positions and congenial criticism. Of several of 
the themes we shall select our illustrations almost 
hap-hazard ; for all are either playful or interesting 
enough to exhibit the mind and manner of the 
writer as they pervade the whole. Thus of Pulci, 
after noticing several of his imperfections, Mr. 
Hunt, observes: 

“ And lastly (to say nothing of the question as 
to the gravity or levity of the theology), the strange 
exhibition of whole successive stanzas, containing 
as many questions or affirmations as lines, and 
commencing each line with the same words. They 
meet the eye like palisadoes, or a file of soldiers, 
and turn truth and pathos itself into a jest. They 
were most likely imitated from the popular ballads. 
The following is the order of words in which a 
young lady thinks fit to complain of a desert, into 
which she has been carried away by a giant. After 
seven initiatory O’s addressed to her friends and 
to life in general, she changes the key into E: 

‘E* questa la mia patria dov’ io nacqui? 

E* questo il mio palagio e ’1 mio castello? 
E* questo il nido ov’ alcun tempo giacqui? 
E* questo il padre e ’1 mio dolce fratello? 
E* questo il popol dov’ io tante piacqui? 


E* questo il regno giusto antico e bello? 








— 
E* questo il porto de la mia salute? 
E questo il premio d’ ogni mia virtute 2 
Ove son or le mie purpuree veste? 
Ove son or le gemme e le ricchezze ? 
Ove son or gia le notturne feste ? 
Ove son or le mie delicatezze ? 
Ove son or le mie com e oneste 2 
Ove son or le fuggite dolcezze? 
Ove son or le damizelle mie? 
Ove son, dico? omé, non son gia quie.’ 


Is this the country, then, where I was born? 
Is this my palace, and my castle this ? 

Is this the nest I woke in, every morn ? 

Is this my father’s and my brother’s kiss ? 
Is this the land they bred me to adorn? 

Is this the old bower of all m maar | 
Is this the haven of my youth and beauty 

Is this the sure reward of all my duty ? 

Where now are all my wardrobes and their treasures} 
Where now are all my riches and my rights? 
Where now are all the midnight feasts and measures! 
Where now are all the delicate delights? 

Where now are all the partners of my pleasures? 
Where now are all the sweets of sounds and sights! 
Where now are all my maidens ever near ? 
Where, do I say? as, alas, not here! 

“« There are seven more ‘ where nows,’ including 
lovers, and ‘ proffered husb > and ‘r ces, 
and ending with the startling question and ansger, 
—the counterpoint of the former close,— 

* Ove son I’ aspre selve e i lupi adesso, 

E gli orsi, e i draghi, e i tigri? Son qui presso,’ 
Where now are all the woods and forests drear, 
Wolves, tigers, bears, and dragons? Alas, here! 

“« These are all very natural thoughts, and such, 
no doubt, as would actually pass through the mind 
of the young lady in the candour of desolation; 
but the mechanical iteration of her mode of pu- 
ting them renders them irresistibly ludicrous. It 
reminds us of the wager laid by the poor queen in 
the play of Richard the Second, when she overhear 
the discourse of the gardener: 

‘ My wretchedness unto a row of pins, 
They’ll talk of state.’ 

Did Pulci expect his friend Lorenzo to keep 
grave face during the recital of these passages! 
Or did he flatter himself, that the comprehensive 
mind of his hearer could at one and the same time 
be amused with the banter of some old song’ and 
the pathos of the new one ?” 

In a note it is added: : 

“The incessant repetition of the names in the 
burdens of modern songs is hardly so bad as this. 
The single-line questions and answers in the Greek 
drama were nothing to it. Yet there is a still more 
extraordinary play upon words in canto xxiii. st 
49, consisting of the description of a hermitage. 
It is the only one of the kind which I remember in 
the poem, and would have driven some of our old 
hunters after alliteration mad with envy :— 

“La casa cosa parea bretta e bruita, 

Vinta dal vento; e la natta e la notte 

Stitia le stelle, ch’ a tetio era tutto: 

Del pane appena ne dette ta’ dotte: 

Pere avea pure, e qualche fratta frutta ; 

E svina e svena di botto una botte : 

Poscia per pesci lasche prese a /’ esca; 

Ma il letto allotta a la frasca fu fresca.” 

This holy hole was a vile ihin-built thing, 

Blown by the blast ; the night nought else o’erhead 

But staring stars the rude roof entering ; 

Their sup of supper was no splendid spread ; 

Poor pears their fare, and such-like libelling 

Of quantum suff. ; their buét all but ;—bad bread ;— 

A fash of fish instead of fush of flesh ; 

Their bed a frisk al-fresco, freezing fresh. 
Really, if Sir Philip Sidney and other serious and 
exquisite gentlemen had not sometimes taken @ 
positively grave interest in the like pastimes of 
par ia, one should hardly conccive it pos- 
sible to meet with them even in tragi-comedy. 
Did Pulci find these also in his ballad-authorities! 
If his Greek-loving critics made objections here, 
they had the advantage of him; unless indeed they 
too, in their Alexandrian predilections, had 4 
sneaking regard for certain —— of verse into 
altars and hatchets, such as have been charged upon 
Theocritus himself, and which might be supposed 
to warrant any other conceit on occasion.” 

We next turn to the amiable Boiardo and the 
adventures of Angelica for an extract. 
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“Kneeling at the close of these words, the lady 
waited the answer of Charlemagne, and every 
ody gazed on her with astonishment. Orlando 
specially, more than all the rest, felt irresistibly 
awn towards her, so that his heart trembled, and 

countenance. But he felt ashamed at 

e same time; and casting his eyes down, he said 

’ *Ah, mad and unworthy Orlando! 
hither is thy soul being hurried? I am drawn, 
nd cannot say nay to what draws me. I reckoned 

hole world as nothing, and now I am con- 
uered by agirl. I cannot get her sweet look out 
pf my heart, My soul seems to die within me, at 
he thought of being without her. It is love that 
as seized me, and | feel that nothing will set me 
ce ;—not strength, nor courage, nor my own wis- 
Hom, nor that of any adviser. I see the better 
part, and cleave to the worse.” 

Upon which passage Mr Hunt 1 

“ Video meliora, preboque, &c. Writers were now 
beginning to pride themselves on their classical 

eading. The present occasion, it must be owned, 
ras avery good one for introducing the passage 
rom Horace. The previous words have an affect- 
ng ingenuousness ; and, indeed, the whole stanza 
s beautiful : 
‘Jo non mi posso dal cor dipartire 
La dolce vista del viso sereno, 
Perch’ io mi sento senza lei morire, 
E ‘I spirto a poco a poco venir meno. 
Or non mi vale forza, né 1’ ardire 
Contra d’ amor, che m’ ha gia posto il freno; 
Neé mi giova saper, ne altrui consiglio: — 
ll meglio veggio, ed al peggior m’ appiglio.’ 

! I 4 s mine eres, 
wr Pagan ge that delightful face ; 
The very soul within me droops and dies, 

To think that I may fail to gain her grace. 
No strong limbs now, no valour will suffice 

To burst the spel! that roots me to the place : 
No, nor reflection, nor advice, nor force ; 
I see the better part, and clasp the worse.” 

The death of Agrican is well rendered and highly 
interesting in its prose version. 

Our readers will observe that we have omitted 
all observations on the greater names of Italy,— 
Dante, Ariosto, and Tasso,—as being more gene- 
rally known to English readers. How little we 
have done for the publication, therefore, may be 
confessed without reserve. Indeed, we have af- 
forded so slight a sample of the whole refection as 
to be reminded by it of an anecdote of the last fool 
(i.e. jester) kept in the ducal family of Hamilton. 
The housekeeper, it seems, was a person of very 
strict economy, and often, in according to the poor 
fool his victuals, used to skrimp him (as they call 
it in Scotch) very much, so that, on receiving his 
dole, he would look her woefully in the face and 
piteously exclaim, “Is this my dinner, or a piece 
to prie?” (a bit to taste). Even so we have only 
been able to give our readers a piece to prie ; but 
we hope it will stimulate in them an appetite for 
the dinner, where they can have it, at Messrs. 
Chapman and Hall’s. 


remarks: 





IRISH CHRONICLES. 

Some Account of the Territory or Dominion of Farney, 

in the Province and Earldom of Ulster. By Evelyn 

Philip Shirley, Esq., M.A., one of the Knights 

of the Shire for the County of Monaghan. 4to, 
pp 211. London, Pickering. 

Locat histories form no unimportant part of the 


national literature. They are eminently condu- 
cive, each in its sphere, to the culture and ad- 
vancement of that love of home which is so much 
the characteristic of our Anglo-Saxon race. They 
are leaves and flowers of the great tree which, 
Whether as palm, or cedar, or oak, has been, time 
out of mind, the emblem of a nation’s growth, its 
story and its glory. They abound with the micro- 
cosm of society ; even us the more comprehensive 
ken of history is conversant in chief with its gi- 
gantic outlines. They put in many needful touches, 
supply much curious illustration of manners, mo- 
a and the progress of the human mind, and, 
riely, fill an honourable and most useful niche in 
the temple of historic fame, 





Among the goodly company of labourers in this 
fair field, we are glad to welcome the accomplished 
author of this volume on the Irish “ dominion” of 
his ancestors. Mr. Shirley brings to his task not 
alone that zeal for place, and family, and deeds of 
old, with which we rejoice to find him actuated, 
but also the more needful though less poetical re- 
quirements of industry, research, and perspicacity. 
He is impartial too, as we shall undertake to de- 
monstrate, even against his own favourite predilec- 
tions: and if we can gather from his able work 
small comfort as to the ancient state of Ireland 
(would to Heaven that its modern state presented 
any greater!), at least the highborn historian of 
Farney shall not, for his part of the performance, 
go forth without our praise. 

It has often been observed, that the early histo- 
ries of Ireland and Poland have many things in 
common. The same ill cause of disunited inde- 
pendencies produced in both the same perpetual 
results of anarchy and civil strife. Broken into 
hostile septs, the hand of every Irishman was 
deadliest against his neighbour. Nominally a king- 
dom, the government really was an oligarchy, whose 
chief characteristic it was to be disorganised, and 
jealous of prosperity wherever it appeared. Such 
a system could not but produce its legitimate fruits 
of national misery and barbarism: each clan or 
horde kept up a petty warfare with its fellows: the 
local magnate in his tower of strength ruled with a 
rod of iron over his miserable serfs; who, in their 
turn, from a sentiment of superstitious love of 
their lineal oppressor, were eager to avenge in 
blood his slightest cause of quarrel. And then the 
seed of murder brought forth murders more; until 
fathers habitually bequeathed to their children the 
curse which their ancestors had enjoined upon 
them, and mostly against their nearest neighbours. 
This, then, was a condition of social life whereof 
the only true history can be a record of the out- 
rages of various tribes upon each other; if, in- 
deed, any record were likely to survive where fire 
and sword were far more common than pen and 
ink; and further, if any such possible record can 
be accounted truth, where the chronicler would 
necessarily exalt his own sept and cause, at the 
expense ofall his neighbouring barbarians. The 
only golden days for Ireland, as for Poland, have 
been when some stronger hand, some Brian, or 
Sobieski, or Con of the hundred fights, has con- 
trived to overwhelm all the other ruling insubor- 
dinates, by superior energy or good fortune; but 
let the hand that held those many reins of power 
drop nerveless and dead, then is the national pro- 
sperity dead on the sudden with it; then are those 
happy days of peacefulness and plenty well remem- 
bered with regret, and poor Erin has to wait for 
centuries of strife before again some native Alex- 
ander or Runjeet Singh once more creates empire 
from anarchy. 

Somewhat to this effect has a perusal of Mr. 
Shirley’s book revived our recollections of Irish 
history. His account of the dominion of Farney 
is a well-digested mass of documents, and brings 
to a focus all of ancient deeds and great events 
from age to age therein transacted. It must have 
been to its enlightened author a labour of no small 
sorrow thus to elucidate at its evil best the account 
of a domain to which he is so closely connected 
by ancestry and inheritance. For his own part, 
industry, faithfulness, and clear diction, leave no- 
thing lacking to the formation of the true historian ; 
while even in the less important matters of book- 
making, the volume is creditable alike to the taste 
of the author and the resources of the publisher. 
But if, in this goodly tome of “ materials from the 
most undoubted sources of historical and topo- 
graphical information,’ we look with all the wish 
and will to be enabled to find one bright spot of 
Irish prosperity, one small oasis to rest upon, while 
we may philanthropically contemplate Ireland as 
she ought to be, peaceful, wealthy, intelligent, and 
contented, we shall look, and lookin vain. Farney, 
like all the other independencies of that unhap- 





pily divided land, was blest with its hundreds of 
blood-stained strongholds, whereof even now “ up- 
wards of 220 crown the round hills of Farney.” 
And if, from this pregnant fact, we turn to the an- 
nals so diligently collected by Mr. Shirley, we find 
in them the clearest evidence ofa social state of 
misery to which no other clime can produce a 
parallel. Here is a specimen; and we might, quote 
many similar: 

“ a.D. 879. Lorcan, son of Cosgrach, lord of Hy- 
Niallain, and Donnegan, son of Fochartach, lord 
of Farney, fell by each other. 

“901. Laidhgrew, son of Donnegan, lord of 
Tarney, was killed. 

“910. The forces of the north and all Ulidia 
were led by Niall Glundubh, king of Ailech, to 
Grellach Eilte in Meath, where they were opposed 
and defeated by Flann Sirna, the monarch, and his 
sons, and where a party of their best men were 
slain. 

‘© 947. Congalach, son of Maelmithidh, at the 
head of an atmy, plundered Hy-Meth and Farney. 

“960. Dunchadh, son of Laeghaire, lord of 
Farney, died. 

“987. Laidhgnew, son of Cearbhall, lord of Far- 
ney, was killed at Armac by Fergal, son.of Co- 
naing. 

©1001. Caernachan, son of Flann, lord of 
Luighne, having gone on a predatory excursion into 
Farney, was killed by Mortagh O’Ciardha, tanist of 
Carbry. 

1022. Mathghambain, son of Laidhgnew, &Xc., 
was killed at Clones by Cathal O'Criochain. 

** 1025. Cathal, lord of Farney, plundered Fer- 
manach. The Fermanach men immediately plun- 
dered and burnt all before them as far as Loch 
Uaithne, killing seventeen men on the banks of the 
lake. 

“1027. Cathalan O’Criochain, lord of Farney, 
&c., and Culocha O’Garbith, lord of Hy-Meith, 
fell by each other. 

** 1029. Donogh O’Donnacan, lord of Farney, 
and Cinaedh Mac Angeree, lord of Conaille, fell by 
each other at Kill Sleibhe. 

“1039. Mac Ruaiadhri, lord of Farney, fell by 
his own people. 

“1043, Flann O’Hanfeith, lord of Hy-Meith, 
was killed by O’Carroll, lord of Farney. 

©1054. Conaing, the son of Niall, &c., was 
killed by Lawler, son of Laidgnew, &c., assisted 
by the men of Farney. 

“1062. Rory Mac Concarge, tanist of Farney, 
was killed by the son of Hugh O’ Rourke. 

1079. Cu-Midhe, son of Lorcan, lord of Far- 
ney, died. 

1080. Doun O’Leathlobhair (Lawler) was 
killed by the people of Hy-Laithen. 

‘* 1086. Amalgaidh, son of Rory O’Rodigan, was 
killed by the men of Farney. 

** 1089. An overthrow was given by the Uibh- 
Eachach-Uladh to the men of Farney, and twelve 
tanists of their nobles were killed, besides many 
others. 

“1097. Lochlainn O’ Duibhdara, lord of Farney, 
was killed by the Hy-Brinin of Brefney. 

“1101. Donogh O’Melaghlin, lord of Meath, 
made a predatory excursion into Farney and Co-+ 
naille, and carried away a great prey of cows. They 
were met, however, by Cu-Cashel O’Carroll, lord of 
Farney, &c., who killed as many of them as he met, 
excepting afew. There were killed of them Ejich- 
tigern O'Brian, &c. &c., and two hundred besides. 

“1107. Conchobdar of Ulidia was killed by the 
men of Farney. 

“1113. A fierce battle took place among the men 
of Farney themselves, in which the two roydamnas 
of Farney fell. 

1119. Flaithbhertach, son of Laidgnew; and, 
1123, Cu-Cashel O’Carrol, lord of Farney, died. 

“1124, Hugh Mac-Mahon, roydamna of Ulidia, 
was killed by the men of Farney. 

*€ 1125. Murtogh O’Carroll, lord of the south of 
Farney, went on a predatory excursion into Bregia, 
but was met by Dermot O’Melaghlin and the men 
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°f Meath and Bregia, by whom Murtogh was killed, 
together with a party of the nobles and others of 
Farney. 

1128. The people of Connacht made a great 
predatory descent on Farney, and they devastated that 
country and Lugh-Magh (Louth) ; but a great num- 
ber of them were killed by Cochall Mac-Mailsenain 
and the men of Farney. 

** 1129. Flann O'Kelly, lord of the Bregians, 
and Mortogh O’Connor, roydamna of Offaly, were 
killed by the men of Farney. 

©1131. Tighernan O’Rourke and the men of 
Brefney made a predatory excursion into Cuailgne, 
and plundered Hy-Meith; they were met on their 
return by the Ulidians, &c. A battle ensued, in 
which many were slain. 

“ 1133. Donagh O’Carroll and the men of Far- 
ney made a predatory excursion into Fingall, but 
were met by the Danes at Finnabhair, where a 
conflict ensued, in which many fell. 

“1135. The men of Farney revolted against the 
Methians, and allied themselves to the Brefnians. 

* 1136. The people of the south of Meath plun- 
dered Farney, among many other places. 

* 1138. The men of Meath destroyed the corn 
of Farney, and several other places. 

1143. The Kinel-Owen made a great predatory 
descent on Farney, in which they greatly injured 
the country both in cows and corn. They killed 
Art O’ Rourke on that occasion. 

“1145. Moragh O’Melaghin made a predatory 
excursion into Farney, and carried away a great 
number of cows, and kil/ed many people. 

“1147. Cu-Uladh Mac Donusleibhe, king of 
Ulidia, plundered Farney.” 

And this unvarnished, unselected, consecutive 
collection of crimes is genuine Irish history! Two 
hundred and seventy years of recorded civil war; 
with the probability of twice as long a period un- 
recorded ; and for later centuries the too faithful 
annals and impartial historian only go on to shew 
how the M‘Mahons murder the O’Donnells, and 
how M‘Guires, M‘Gilroys, and M‘Genis mutually 
extirpate each other ! 

That the arts could have thriven under such a 
state of things we judge to be impossible; and, 
for ourselves, have never seen reason to infer, 
with sundry inconclusive archeologists, that every 
thing found in an Irish lough or bog must needs 
be an Irish antiquity. Two notable instances of 
such an-erroneous inference we must here be per- 
mitted to refute. Mr. Shirley has figured in his 
volume (among sundry other less questionable in- 
stances, as a log boat, a bronze pin, and so forth) 
two beautiful objects which are manifestly. of Iralian 
origin; we mean the bridle-bit (page 22), and the 
bronze vase (page 185); there can be no mistake 
about the matter. Whether these and similar 
articles were imported by native chieftains or 
were introduced by Anglo-Norman invaders, is 
beside the question ; one thing is clear —they are 
severally of the schools of Pompeii and Etruria, 
and can no more be claimed as Irish antiquities 
than the Elgin marbles can be accounted British. 
Strongbow, or De Courcy, or—who knows ?—Essex 
himself, either of these is more likely to have 
bitted the chating steed with that identical bridle, 
than the native O’Carroll or O’Brien, who knew 
no world beyond his own domain and the harried 
territories of some feudal foe. 

The subsidies payable by the nominal monarch 
of Ireland to his other kings, furnish an interest- 
ing picture, and shew how much the pcor people 
were oppressed by many “ kings.” The united 
kingdoms of these beadle-potentates scarcely 
amount to a modern province, but without doubt 
they reigned as ruthlessly as petty rulers always 
do; and M. Kohl must have been quite right in 
those times (however some may charitably think 
him erring now) in pronouncing the curse of Ire- 
land to be an oppressive aristocracy. The ex- 
tract has some curious points; and the question 
of the chessboards is a remarkable one for the 
antiquity of that game. We incline to think that 


draughts was the only chequer game extant in 
those early days. 

“The King of Oriell is, firstly, entitled from the 
monarch of Ireland to a free hostageship for his 
hostages, and a full recognition of them by the 
King of Tara, and that they be clad and fed by 
him, and that they be in the monarch’s confidence, 
and that they be degraded if they abscond from 
their hostageship. The King of Hy-Niallan gets 
three shields, three swords, three cups, three 
steeds, that is, from the monarch of Ireland; five 
scarlet cloaks, five swords, and five steeds, to the 
King of Hy-Breasail; six cloaks, six shields, six 
swords, six cups, and six steeds, to the King of 
Hy-Eachach; four cups, four swords, four shields, 
to the King of Hy-Meth; three cloaks, three 
shields, three swords, and three loricas, to the 
King of Hy-Dortan; six steeds, six men slaves, 
six women slaves, to the King of Hy-Brimin- 
Archoill; eight cloaks, eight steeds, eight shields, 
eight swords, eight cups, and eight men slaves, to the 
King of Leamhain, &c.; three steeds, three shields, 
three swords, three cloaks, and three loricas, to the 
King of Leithreaun ; four steeds, four men slaves, 
four swords, to the King of Dartraidhe ; six loricas, 
six cups, six shields, six swords, six women, six 
chessboards, to the King of Farney; five cloaks, 
five shields, five swords, five ships, to the King of 
Fermanach ; six men slaves, six shields, six swords, 
six cups, twelve cloaks, to the King of Mourne 
and Ross.” 

It would appear somewhat Hibernian for the 
“ monarch of Ireland” thus to be paying tribute 
to his subordinate “ kings; however, he was 
wise thus to arm their mighty hosts against each 
other, and by women slaves and chessboards to 
bribe their majesties to keep the peace. 

We take our leave of Mr. Shirley's book with 
all acknowledgments of his personal industry, in- 
tegrity, and powers of mind; but unrelieved from 
the same melancholy impression about Ireland’s 
woes and throes, which always must steal upon the 
patriot and the philanthropist when he casts the 
eye of pity towards the amelioration of that un- 
happy land. 








THE INDIAN ARCHIPELAGO, 

Trade and Travel in the Far East; or, Recollec- 
tions of Twenty-one Years passed in Java, Singa- 
pore, Australia, and China. By G. F. Davidson. 
Pp. 312. Madden and Malcolm. 

Tue desultoriness of a majority of years’ travel in 
parts so distant and so various, crammed into a 
single volume, must needs be entertaining and in- 
structive. Written to beguile the tediousness of a 
homeward voyage from Hong Kong, Mr. Davidson 
has produced a publication equally calculated to 
beguile a few leisure hours for every reader who 
may choose to dip into his pages. They are full 
of matter, and may defy the critics, whom, at the 
end of his preface, the author appears to deprecate. 
Having elsewhere in this sheet referred to Aus- 
tralian subjects, we shall in our present notice 
direct ourselves to other quarters, for a few mis- 
cellaneous illustrations. The views of Borneo in 
its new relations may well be quoted, to follow up 
the interesting work by Capt. Keppel to which we 
have already so often alluded. After insisting on 
the expediency of appointing British consuls at dif- 
ferent ports in the Indian Archipelago, Mr. David- 
son observes : 

“ Another subject to which I am anxious to call 
the attention of the British government is, the ad- 
vantages presented by establishing settlements on 
the north-western and westcrn coasts of the island 
of Borneo. The proceedings of my friend Mr. 
Brooke at Sarawak on the western coast having 
been made public, it is only necessary for me here 
to remark, that Mr. Brooke has already paved the 
way for the advantageous settlement of a British 
colony in his neighbourhood, and to express a wish 
that her Majesty’s government may take advan- 
tage of his spirited and praiseworthy exertions, 





and reward him for them, The influence which 


— 
he has obtained over the wild and intractable Na 
tives (as they have been hitherto deemed) of thay 
part of Borneo, the service which he has rendered 
to the mercantile interests of his country by his ¢, 
ertions in the suppression of piracy, the number 
of people whom he has induced literally to tun 
their swords into ploughshares, and the quiet, y, 
ostentatious way in which all this, and more tha 
all this, has been effected, are not less Surprising 
than creditable to his abilities, perseverance, anj 
public spirit.” 

And in the appendix it is added : 

** Mr. Brooke has no warmer admirer than my. 
self; and I trust the territory of Sarawak, which 
has been ceded to him by the Sultan of Borng 
will eventually become a flourishing British colony, 
The Government of this country cannot but }p 
fully alive to the value of such a point on tk 
north-west coast of Borneo, with reference to te 
protection and security of the vast trade carrie 
on by British subjects to and from China; not 
mention the great intrinsic advantages of an est, 
blishment on one of the largest and most valua}j: 
islands in the world. Little or. nothing is yy 
known of the interior of this vast country; ju 
what we do know already with regard to sever 
portions of its coast must lead us to the conclusion 
that it will one day become of infinite importance 
in a political as well as commercia Jpoint of vier, 
There is reason to believe that it contains the mos 
rich, varied, and extensive mineral deposits, ani 
is capable of producing, in the greatest abundance, 
every variety of tropical production, includingsome 
that appear to be peculiar to its soil and climate, 
Protection from the complicated evils of piracy 
and oppression is alone wanting in order to stimu. 
late the growth and industry of the population, ani 
to give a new aspect to the face of this fertile 
region. The very fact of a British settlement 
being established would exercise a most poweriil 
influence in bringing together all the elements oi 
a rapid civilisation amongst a people at present 
the prey of ignorance, superstition, and opptes- 
sion. Considering the smallness of the means at 
his disposal, Mr. Brooke has already done much: 
the seeds have been sown, and, up to a poial, 
nourished by the force of his character ; for theit 
further development the influence of the British 
Government, unreservedly exercised, but with due 
caution, is alone required. 

** As one of the very best means of defence 
against riot or disturbance in a conntry like Sari- 
wak, whether held by Queen Victoria or by my 
friend Brooke, 1 would recommend the raising of 
a corps of Hill Rangers, to be composed of 400 ot 
500 natives of the country, in their native dress; 
distinguished from their countrvmen simply by 4 
belt thrown over the shoulder, with S.H.R. [i.« 
Sarawak Hill Rangers] on a brass plate in the 
middle of it, and a small sword by their side; the 
whole under a European captain, four lieutenants, 
and a dozen native jimedars. ‘Ten guilders pet 
month, allowed as pay to each man, would secure 
the choice of the population; and no force would 
equal them for the maintenance of peace in such 4 
country. Sir Stamford Raffles tried a similar plan 
at Bencoolen, and found it answer admirably. | 
need say no more in its favour, No better maa 
exists for raising and organising such a corps than 
Mr. Brooke himself: witness his performances of 
a similar nature during the Burmese war.” 

Mr. Davidson’s farther suggestions will be found 
in ensuing pages after those we have quoted, and 
will no doubt meet with due attention where their 
applicability, or the reverse, can be most satisfac- 
torily estimated, 

On some of the Dutch settlements the following 
are picked from the author's observations: : 

“* Mintow (Muntok according to the Dutch) is 
the capital of the island of Banca, so long cele- 
brated for its tin-mines. This isa poor town, an 
very unhealthy; it is situated on the west side of 
the island, and faces the straits of Banca, having 





the low swampy shore of Sumatra opposite, When 
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Banca was occupied, in common with the other 
Dutch colonies, by the British, it proved fatal to 
nearly the whole of the garrison. The Banca fever 
js, perhaps, one of the most dangerous diseases 
with which man is afflicted: those who are fortu- 
nate enough to recover from it are subject for life 
to severe nervous attacks at the full and change of 
the moon. I well remember two gentlemen in 
Batavia, who could scarcely lift their hands to 
their heads at these periods, though twenty years 
had elapsed since they had had this terrible fever. 
The Dutch troops still continue to suffer severely 
from this cause; and to be sent to Banca from 
Java is looked upon as the. hardest lot that can 
befall a soldier. Its tin-mines continue to be very 
productive, and yield 60,000 peculs of pure metal 
perannum, From this source the Dutch authori- 
ties derive a considerable revenue. They employ 
Chinese miners, to whom they pay six dollars for 
every pecul of tin delivered on the coast in a pure 
state, which they sell readily in Java for sixteen 
dollars per pecul; thus getting ten dollars clear 
profit, less about halfa dollar per pecul which it 
costs to send the tin to Batavia for sale. As far 
as | know, Banca yields nothing else; and the rice 
eaten by the Chinese miners is sent regularly from 
Java. 

“The rivers on this island are infested by very 
large alligators, which, from the scarcity of food, 
become highly dangerous. Their hunger drives 
them sometimes to attack boats, as they are rowed 
up the rivers; and serious accidents occur from 
time to time in this way. I could tel! one or two 
marvellous tales about the ferocity and bold attacks 
of these river-monsters, but refrain from doing so 
lest they should lead the incredulous reader of these 
rambling sketches to doubt my veracity. * ® # 

“ The once thriving settlement of Bencoolen (or 

Fort Marlborough), which J visited at different 
times between 1828 and 1830, I found, even then, 
to have declined very seriously from its former 
prosperity. Previously to its transfer, in 1825, to 
the Dutch, great exertions were made to render 
this settlement important for its exportation of 
spices of all descriptions; and, so far as regards 
nutmegs, mace, and cloves, those exertions were 
eminently successful. Planters and others, how- 
ever, soon found that, on the hauling down of the 
British flag, and the hoisting of the Dutch, their 
prospects underwent a very material change, arising 
from duties and other charges laid on the commerce 
ofthe place. Most of the capitalists retired with 
the British establishment, of which, indeed, they 
formed a part: A hard struggle was maintained 
by those planters who remained behind, but without 
success; and the place is now very little more 
than a station for a Dutch assistant-resident and a 
small garrison. Bencoolen harbour is a dangerous 
one, particularly during the prevalence of the bois- 
terous north-west monsoon, which blows with 
such violence on this part of the west coast of Su- 
Matra = #* * * 

“The climate. of Bencoolen is the worst it has 
ben my fortune to encounter since I left Europe. 
The land-wind, that sets in about seven P.M., is the 
Most trying breeze I ever encountered. To: sit in 
an open verandah when it is blowing is quite out 
of the question; at least with impunity. I tried 
the experiment more than once, and never escaped 
Without a severe seizure of trembling something 
like ague, within less than half an hour. The in- 
jurious effects of this land-wind may be traced to 
the swamps between the hills in the vicinity of the 
‘own, which, unlike those of Singapore, are formed 
by fresh water, and are no better than stagnant 
puddles. In passing over these the wind becomes 
of course charged with malaria, which it distributes 
Inevery house between it and the sea; and woe 
betide the European who fails to keep out of its 
Way! Most places that I have visited have a 
healthy as well as an unhealthy season. Ben- 
srolen is an exception to this rule, being unhealthy 
illthe year through, * # = & 

country round Bencoolen is, with the ex- 





ception of the spice-plantations, covered with a 
thick forest. The soil is rich, and, as I have said, 
might be turned to good account, by means ofa 
small portion of energy on the part of the natives. 
The forests abound with the tiger and the elephant. 
The former finds plenty of game to feed on, and, 
consequently, seldom molests man. It is not an 
unusual occurrence for a single tiger to attack a 
herd of cattle when grazing in the neighbourhood 
of their owner’s grounds: singling out his intended 
victim, he pursues it to the last, without, in gene- 
ral, attempting to injure any of the rest. As soon 
as the cattle see or smell the approaching tiger, 
they become quite wild, and run at their full speed 
towards their herdsman, whom they surround, ap- 
parently for their own protection, and continue in 
great commotion, though without attempting to 
run, till their enemy is either driven away, or has 
succeeded in capturing one of their number. The 
elephant is here of a large size, and is occasionally 
caught in snares by the natives for the sake of his 
tusks, which I have seen weighing one hundred 
and twenty pounds each. This huge animal is not 
dangerous to man, unless his path is crossed, when, 
particularly if a single male one, he becomes a for- 
midable neighbour. -He is easily tamed; but the 
native here is too indolent to trouble himself with 
the task, The only one I ever saw made use of 
was sent by the King of Acheen to Sir Stamford 
Raffles, and was, in my time, the property of my 
friend Mr. Robert Bogle. Strange stories are told 
of the power, sagacity, and cunning of this monarch 
of the woods. Among other feats, the natives say, 
it is not uncommon for one elephant to lie down, 
and let another stand upon his back, in order that 
he may reach higher up a cocoa-nut tree, and have 
a better chance of pushing it down. I tell the tale 
as it was told to. me, not caring to vouch for its 
truth. Bencoolen is occasionally visited by the 
hill tribes from the mountains in its neighbour- 
hood: they come down in bands of ten, fifteen, or 
twenty men, bringing with them gold-dust to bar- 
ter for opium. As neither rice nor cocoa-nuts 
grow in the elevated region inhabited by them, 
they usually bring also a few bags of potatoes to 
exchange for those luxuries. They are a hardy 
race of men, strongly built, of middle stature, and 
have very thick black beards; a singular feature 
in an inhabitant of this island. I am sorry to add, 
that they sometimes visit the coast for other and 
less legitimate purposes than barter; and that their 
kidnapping children, to make slaves of, is no un- 
common occurrence. Several instances of this 
kind took place in 1829, within my certain know- 
ledge. Ihave frequently heard it said, ‘Go where 
you will, you are sure to find a rat and a Scotch- 
man.’ My having visited Bencoolen enables me 
to contradict this aphorism; for I there found 
abundance of rats, one Englishman, and not a 
single Scot. I must confess, however, that this is 
the only place in which I have ever found the Eng- 
lishman without the Scot.” 

Of Padang, another settlement about 200 miles 
higher up the coast of Sumatra, we are told: “The 
trade from Java to this part of Sumatra consists 
principally of rice, salt, native clothing, and a few 
supplies for the European and Chinese inhabitants 
of the place: in return it sends coffee and pepper. 
There is a disgraceful traffic carried on between 
Padang and the island of Nias, a little further up the 
coast, by Chinese, who visit that island, and pur- 
chase hundreds of its inhabitants, for whom they 
find markets all along the coast. Those brought 
to Padang, are not, indeed, sold as slaves; but they 
are registered at the Resident’s office, and held as 
bond-debtors for different terms of seven, fifteen, 
and even twenty years: during this servitude they 
are treated as slaves, but are free at its expiration ; 
they have also the option of buying their liberty in 
the meantime, if they can raise the means ; and the 
proprietor is not at liberty to refuse a sum equiva- 
lent to the value of the unexpired term of service. 
This value is fixed thus: on the registering of a 
debtor, a certain sum is put down as his value or 





debt; say 400 rupees; of this sum a certain pro- 
portion, say 20 rupees, is placed to his credit for 
every year he serves; so that, ifhe serves his mas- 
ter for five years, his debt is reduced to three hun- 
dred rupees; and this sum the master is compelled 
to accept as the price of his liberation. Ifa debtor 
has a hard master, he is at liberty to induce another 
to buy his services; and the transfer cannot be 
declined, if the sum due is forthcoming. These 
Nias people are, men and women, a much fairer 
race than Malays, and speak a language of their 
own. Many of the men become expert carpenters, 
bricklayers, blacksmiths, &c., which enables them 
to earn money and purchase their freedom; and 
for such skilled artisans, the master can demand 
no more as the price of their freedom than the 
balance due upon their services. I have seen 
boat-loads of these poor creatures landed at Pa- 
dang, consisting of old men, women, boys, girls, 
and mere infants, looking wretched enough, and 
marched off to the police-office to be registered 
and sold. This is a black spot in the Dutch ad- 
ministration of affairs in Sumatra.” 

This writing will, we think, be allowed to be 
very pleasant travelling gossip, whilst at the same 
time it conveys a good deal of useful mercantile 
and other information. It is not, however, need- 


ful for us to enter more extensively into the rami- 
fications and details in a single volume, so easily 
accessible; and therefore we shut it up, with our 
hearty recommendation to the public at large. 








THE BYE-WAYS OF ITALY. 

Letters from the Bye- Ways of Italy. By Mrs, Henry 
Stisted; with Illustrations by Colonel Stisted. 
8vo, pp. 496. London, Murray. 

We have lately had numerous publications on 

Italy, and some of much interest; as Mrs. Hamil- 

ton Gray, like most successful writers, was likely 

to be followed by many imitators’; aud we might 
expect that these Letters were of that character. 

But, having been almost surfeited with descrip- 

tions of the high-roads of Italy, still as there 

were many unexplored treasures out of the usual 
track of travellers, Letters from the Bye-Ways 
promised well. The title induced hope that unde- 
scribed objects of interest might be prepared for 
our contemplation. Nor have we been deceived. 

The fair authoress, who is a pleasing lively writer, 

is imbued with a good spirit, and has caused these 

letters to be published to promote the best of all 
designs. The Duke of Lucca (formerly King of 

Etruria), with a liberality highly honourable to his 

character, having given permission to erect an 

English Protestant church at the Bagni di Lucca, 

that good work has been accomplished by subscrip- 

tion, and a chaplain settled there ; and worship ac-~ F 

cording to the liturgy of the church of England 

is now regularly performed, to the great consola- 
tion and comfort of the numerous English families 
who reside in that locality. In this pious founda- 
tion Col. Stisted and his lady took great interest, 
and contributed liberally towards it. However, after 
the work was finished, the trustees of the building 
were found minus a considerable sum; and Mrs, 

Stisted, who inherits, as we have been informed, a 

refined and literary taste from her ancestor Tickell, 

could not pass over the interesting remains of the 
most interesting country in Europe, or avoid noting 
its historic legends, having written these letters, 
evidently, from their familiar style, without inten- 
tion of publication, was prevailed on to collect 
and print them by subscription, for the laudable 
purpose of paying off the debt on this chapel, and 
assisting in its endowment. It is to this circum- 
stance we are indebted for the volume, which, be- 
sides affording us much gratification and amuse- 
ment, has supplied information on many interest- 
ing desiderata of biography and history of eminent 
individuals and places, amply repaying the perusal. 

The views and lithographs are interesting and 

well executed. “The following extract will give a 

fair specimen of our fair author’s style : 

“1 have, within the last hour, received your 
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welcome commission, my dear friend. I shall do 
your bidding joyfully, and write to you of Italy, 
and our adventures abroad, till you cry, ‘ Hold— 
enough.’ We love this fairest of lands, and would 
gladly pour out a tribute to the clime, where we 
have found comparative health, and enjoyed in- 
comparable happiness during the last twelve years. 
To know that our industry may possibly prove use- 
ful in the education of your young group will be a 
new stimulant to seek information, and verify all 
we have already acquired. You tell me to urge 
your children to study Italian—to lure them to 
love its poetry—to introduce them to the arts and 
antiquities of the South—and, above all, to interest 
them in the eventful history and marvellous litera- 
ture of Italy. All this is daily achieved: by inti- 
mate acquaintance with a country where Erasmus 
has truly said, ‘ the very walls are more eloquent 
than the men of other states;’ and I must to the 
utmost transcribe the speaking records of this 
classic land for you. I cannot, dare not, enter the 
lists with learned tourists and able compilers, in 
attempting to describe the greater cities of the 
South. Florence, Rome, and Naples, although 
inexhaustible mines in themselves, require en- 
gines of more power than mine, to open new gal- 
leries, and bring to light their gems of art. 
shall rather confine myself to exploring Italy’s 
BYE-Ways, and gathering the flowers which hasty 
travellers have passed unheeded on the high roads, 
I would also impart to you the sympathy and love 
which long acquaintance has impressed upon our 
hearts for a mourning people. When it is remem- 
bered what Italy was in the days of her power, 
when she twice sat a queen amongst nations; and 
again at the revival in the middle ages, when her 
commerce, literature, and arts, started into life, 
under the auspices of her flourishing republics —it 
is impossible not to sympathise in her present hu- 
miliation. But brighter days are dawning, and the 
Great Ruler of this world’s destinies will, I trust, 
again vouchsafe to raise her up, and dry the pa- 
triot’s tear.” 

A good description is given of the Bagni di Lucca 
and its neighbourhood, with the rapid improve- 
ments in the state of its inhabitants under the mild 


sway of its present excellent sovereign, as well as 
‘of the “ Princess Baciocchi, Napoleon’s sister, who 
‘reigned at Lucca nine years, and greatly improved 
the state, by stirring it into activity, after the French 
had appropriated the wealth of the republic and 


drained its resources. To this spirited woman the 
baths are indebted for being opened to the world. 
Before her time the hot springs were scarcely ac- 
cessible to a carriage.” Many interesting anec- 
dotes are given of the “ Principessa,”’ who appears 
to have been a person endowed with excellent 
qualities. But we must refer our readers to the 
work itself, for our space will not admit of long 
quotations. We must, however, give the following 
respecting her: 

“ At length Napoleon fell. Elisa vainly hoped 
to retain Lucca and Piombino, her sovereignty of 
these states having been acknowledged by Austria 
at the treaty of Presburg. When the English 
force landed at Leghorn, she sent the Marchese 
Lucchesini, an accomplished nobleman, and one of 
the greatest ornaments of her court, to Lord Wil- 
liam Bentinck, to propitiate his interest in her 
favour, and obtain her permission to remain. The 
English general, who probably only saw her in the 
light of a usurper, gruffly replied, ‘ Tell that wo- 
man, if she does not fly, I must take her.’ She 
called her court and senate together, told them the 
necessity for departure, recommended moderation 
and submission; and after imploring her ladies 
with tears to use their ascendancy over the other 
sex, that her institutions might be maintained for 
the general good, she took leave of them, with 
great emotion on all sides, and escaped unmo- 
lested to Genoa. Her reign is generally alluded 
to in grateful terms by all ranks.” 

The acconnts of Castruccio Antelminelli, the 
Lucchese hero, and of Uguccione della Faggiola, 


of whom good portraits are given, are very inter- 
esting; as is, indeed, the spirited sketch of Luc- 
chese history. The brief account of the sufferings 
of the King and Queen of Etruria, the father and 
mother of the present sovereign, from the inexor- 
able Napoleon, and which, we infer, was derived 
from the lady herself, will be read with great inter- 
est; it explains many points of character, and mo- 
tives of action and policy, of that extraordinary man, 
hitherto unknown, as well as the true character of 
some of the instruments of his tyranny; who, rising 
from the lowest and least polished grades of society, 
were well calculated to enforce his imperious and 
unfeeling mandates. The sketches of the Princess 
Borghese and Madame Murat, ex- queen of Naples, 
and other members of the Bonaparte family, are 
very good. 

“The conversation turning on the Neapolitan 
superstition of the evil eye, Madame Lipona (ex- 
queen) amazed me by saying, that our revered old 
friend, the Archbishop of Taranto, believed in it. 
As a proof, she assured me, that when he was mi- 
nister of the interior at Naples, she often won- 
dered what he was shuffling under his hat during 
the court audiences and receptions. She at last 
had the curiosity to ask him what he was about, 
which called forth the acknowledgment that he was 
making horns with his fingers at some one he sus- 
pected amongst the corps diplomatiqae of having 
the evil eye!! The dear old man never failed 
afterwards, when there were foreign amb dors 


ee, 


another heretic from hell! Drink, my child, ang 
join your brothers: they are angels in paradise— 
the blessed Virgin waits for you.’ The wretch 
was in the act of applying the vial to the infant 
lips, when the nurse darted forwards, snatched up 
the child, and fled! Old Brigida fled too, but jt 
was to a convent—a sanctuary! where her guilt 
was deemed meritorious, and her redemption ge. 
cure. She died soon after in the odour of sanctity,” 

Mrs. Stisted has given so much interesting mat. 
ter from the small district she has visited, ang 
given it so well, that we cannot help expressing, 
hope that we shall hear more of her excursions in 
the bye-ways of Italy. 

The celebrated Etruscan city of Volterra and jts 
Cyclopean architecture will interest the lover of 
antiquities. Here is a city anterior to the Roman 
period of a people highly civilised, to whom the 
early Romans were what the barbarous northerm 
hordes were to themselves, the obliterators of jj. 
terature, science, the arts, and of all civilisation, 
which, as it were, revived anew after many cen. 
turies.. Etruscan literature and antiquities nom 
share the attraction of those of Egypt; and espe. 
cially the language, which, from recent discoveries, 
there is much reason to believe to be identical with 
the Celtic. Sceptics are beginning to admit this, 
The volume is adorned with plates; and among 
the rest, the exterior and interior of the celebrated 
Porta dell’ Arco of Volterra. 





and new arrivals to be introduced, to say sotto vore, 
‘ Maesta, fate i corni’—Point your fingers at them, 
there is an evil eye amongst them.” 

The residence of Boccaccio at Certaldo still ex- 
ists. It has lately been restored as nearly as pos- 
sible to its pristine state, by Madame Lenzonj 
Medici, the present proprietress. 

We must pass over St. Gemignano and the boil- 
ing lakes, and even the illustrious Italian martyr, 
Girolamo Savonarola, of whom a good profile por- 
trait is given, from a portrait in his cell, by Fra 
Bartolomeo. For the sketch of the character of 
this sincere Christian we must refer our readers 
to the work itself; and we conclude with an extract 
ofa singular account of the effects of superstitious 
ignorance : 

“ Amongst the followers of the house of Stuart, 
there was a faithful adherent of the name of Had- 
field. The fallen line, having no better return to 
make him for years of service, established him in 
a hotel on the Arno, at Florence, now the Quatre- 
nations, to which the partisans of the royal exiles 
in consequence resorted. Mr. Hadfield had re- 
cently married: the birth of a son soon completed 
his domestic happiness. There could not be a 
finer, healthier boy. After a few months the child 
fell asleep one day, and awoke no more—his death 
was in no way to be accounted for! The grief and 
disappointment of his parents only gave way to 
the birth of another infant the following year; it 
was also a boy, blooming, and full of life. He also 
slept the sleep of death, to wake no more! A third 
was born, and the same mysterious fate awaited 
him: the horror of the heart-stricken parents can 
only be imagined ; ‘ the shaft flew thrice, and thrice 
their peace was slain.’ The following year the 
olive-branch was again held forth in mercy. A 
fourth child was vouchsafed—it was a girl. The 
parents watched and prayed, but trembled! Only 
a few weeks had passed over when the nurse, to 
whom the infant had been intrusted, ran to them 
one day, her countenance full of horror, her lips 
livid, she could not articulate, but held out the 
babe to its mother. After some restoratives had 
been given, the poor creature recovered sufficiently 
to tell, that having left the nursery for a moment, 
while the child slept, and without her shoes, for 
fear of waking her, she was amazed on her return, 
with noiseless step, to find old Brigida, the laun- 
dress of the hotel, leaning over the cradle, with a 
vial in her hand. The crone, unconscious of her 
presence, was talking to herself, The nurse could 





distinctly hear words to this effect—‘ I must snatch 


AMERICAN LIFE IN THE FAR WEST. 
Western Clearings. By Mrs. C. M. Kirkland, 
author of * A New Home, Who'll Follow?” &, 

Pp. 238. Wiley and Putnam. 

Amonc the best, if not the best, and most graphic 
describers of the Western States of America, where 
rude and rough habits accompany the farthest steps 
of the white “ pioneers of civilisation” (Heaven 
bless the mark!), is the fair author of this volume. 
She appears to be quite at home in these new 
homes, and her forest-life as genuine as the rest. 
The stories are very amusing, and the characters 
and pictures of manners drawn with a verisimili- 
tude that cannot be mistaken. The Land-Fever, 
with which the book begins, is a good sample, 
but too long to be adopted for our notice. We 
give, therefore, only a passage from it, where an 
innocent wanderer who has lost his way is fancied 
to be one of the obnoxious class whose movements 
predicated some grand land-spec. not in unison 
with the feelings or interests of the squatters: 

‘ Mr. Willoughby looked at the westering sun, 
which was not far above the dense wall of trees that 
shut in the small clearing; then at the heavy 
clouds which advanced from the north, threatening 
a stormy night; then at his watch, and then at his 
note-book ; and after all, at hig predicament—o 
the whole, an unpleasant prospect. But at this 
moment a female face shewed itself at the door. 
Our traveller's memory reverted at once to the 
testimony of Ledyard and Mungo Park; and he 
had also some floating and indistinct poetical re- 
collections of woman’s being useful when a man 
was in difficulties, though hard to please at other 
times. The result of these reminiscences, which 
occupied a precious second, was, that Mr. Wil- 
loughby dismounted, fastened his horse to the 
fence, and advanced with a brave and determined 
air, to throw himself upon female kindness and 
sympathy. He naturally looked at the lady as he 
approached the door, but she did not return the 
compliment. She looked at the pigs, and talked to 
the children, and Mr. Willoughby had time to ob- 
serve that she was the very duplicate of her hus- 
band; as tall, as bony, as ragged, and twice as 
cross-looking. ‘ Malviny Jane!’ she exclaimed, in 
no dulcet treble, ‘be done a-paddlin’ in that ’ere 
water! If I come there, I’ll——’ ‘ You'd better 
look at Sophrony, I guess!’ was the reply. ‘ Why, 
what’s she a-doin’?’ ‘Well, I guess if you look, 
you'll see!’ responded Miss Malvina, coolly, as she 
passed into the house, leaving at every step a full 





impression of her foot in the same black mud that 
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covered her sister from head to foot. The latter 
was saluted with a hearty cuff, as she emerged 
from the puddle ; and it was just at the propitious 
moment when her shrill howl aroused the echoes, 
that Mr. Willoughby, having reached the threshold, 
was obliged to set about making the agreeable to 
the mamma. And he called up for the occasion all 
his politeness. ‘I believe I must become an in- 
truder on your hospitality for the night, madam,’ 
he began. The dame still looked at the pigs. Mr. 
Willoughby tried again in less courtly phrase. 
‘Will it be convenient for you to lodge me to-night, 
ma'am? Ihave been disappointed in my search 
for a hunting-party whom I had engaged to meet, 
and the night threatens a storm.’ ‘I don’t know 
nothin’ about it; you must ask the old man,’ said 
the lady, now for the first time taking a survey of 
the new comer; ‘with my will, we’ll lodge nobody.’ 
This was not very encouraging, but it was a poor 
night for the wocds; so our traveller persevered, 
and making so bold a push for the door that the 
lady was obliged to retreat a little, he entered, and 
said he would await her husband’s coming. And 
in truth he could scarcely blame the cool reception 
he had experienced, when he beheld the state of 
aflairs within those muddy precincts. The room 
was large, but it swarmed with human beings. 
The huge open fireplace, with its hearth of rough 
stone, occupied nearly the whole of one end of the 
apartment; and near it stood a long cradle, con- 
taining a pair of twins, who cried—a sort of hope- 
less cry, as if they knew it would do no good, yet 
could not help it. The schoolmaster (it was his 
week) sat reading a tattered novel, and rocking 
the cradle occasionally, when the children cried too 
loud, An old grey-headed Indian was curiously 
crouched over a large tub, shelling corn on the 
edge of a hoe; but he ceased his noisy employ- 
ment when he saw the stranger, for no Indian will 
ever willingly be seen at work, though he may be 
sometimes compelled, by the fear of starvation or 
the longing for whisky, to degrade himself by la- 
bour. Near the only window was placed the work- 
bench and entire paraphernalia of the shoemaker, 
who in these regions travels from house to house, 
shoeing the family and mending the harness as he 
goes, with various interludes of songs and jokes, 
ever new and acceptable. This one, who was a 
little, bald, twinkling-eyed fellow, made the smoky 
rafters ring with the burden of that favourite ditty 
of the west : 
‘All kinds of game to hunt, my boys, also the buck and doe, 
All down by the banks of the river O-hi-o ;’ 
and children of all sizes, clattering in all keys, 
completed the picture and the concert. The sup- 
per-table, which maintained its place in the midst 
of this living and restless mass, might remind one 
of the square stone lying bedded in the bustling 
leaves of the acanthus; but the associations would 
be any but those of Corinthian elegance. The only 
object which at that moment diversified its dingy 
surface was an iron hoop, into which the mistress 
of the feast proceeded to turn a quantity of smok- 
ing hot potatoes, adding afterward a bowl of salt, 
and another of pork fat, by courtesy denominated 
gtavy: plates and knives dropped in afterward, at 
the discretion of the company.” 

We need not pursue the account, but leave un- 
told the story, which we do with less regret, as we 
find we can extract the divisible portion of a sepa- 
rate sketch perhaps even more characteristic and 
Peculiar in its exhibition of a Western Clearing. 
It is entitled— 

Operative Democracy. —“ ¢ Can’t you let our 
folks have some eggs?’ said Daniel Webster 
Larkins, opening the door, and putting in a little 
straw-coloured head, and a pair of very mild 
blue eyes, just far enough to reconnoitre; ‘can’t 
you let our folks have some eggs? Our old hen 
don’t lay nothing but chickens now, and mother 
can't eat pork, and she a’n’t had no breakfast, 
and the baby a’n’t drest, nor nothin’!’ * What 
ae matter, Webster? Where’s your girl ?’ 

h! we ha’n't no girl but father, and he’s 





had to go ‘way to-day to a raisin’-—and mother 
wants to know if you can’t tell her where to get a 
girl?’ Poor Mrs. Larkins! Her husband makes 
but an indifferent ‘girl,’ being a remarkable public- 
spirited person. The good Jady is in very delicate 
health, and having an incredible number of little 
blue eyes constantly making fresh demands upon 
her time and strength, she usually keeps a girl 
when she can get one. When she cannot, which is 
unfortunately the larger part of the time, her hus- 
band dresses the children—mixes stir-cakes for the 
eldest blue eyes to bake on a griddle, which is 
never at rest—milks the cow—feeds the pigs—and 
then goes to his ‘ business,’ which we have sup- 
posed to consist principally in helping at raisings, 
wood-bees, huskings, and such-like important af- 
fairs ; and ‘ girl’-hunting—the most important and 
arduous and profitless of all, Yet it must be 
owned that Mr. Larkins is a tolerable carpenter, 
and that he buys as many comforts for his family as 
most of his neighbours. The main difficulty seems 
to be, that ‘help’ is not often purchasable. The 
very small portion of our damsels who will consent 
to enter anybody’s doors for pay, makes the chase 
after them quite interesting from its uncertainty ; 
and the damsels th lves, subject to a well- 
known foible of their sex, become very coy from 
beiag over-courted. Such racing and chasing, and 
begging and praying, to get a girl for a month! 
They are often got for life with half the trouble. 
But to return. 

“ Having an esteem for Mrs. Larkins, and a sin- 
cere experimental pity for the forlorn condition of 
‘no girl but father,’ I set out at once to try if 
female tact and perseverance might nct prove ef- 
fectual in ferreting out a ‘help,’ though mere in- 
dustry had not succeeded. For this purpose I 
made a list in my mind of those neighbours, in the 
first place, whose daughters sometimes conde- 
scended to be girls; and, secondly, of the few 
who were enabled by good luck, good management, 
and good pay, to keep them. If I failed in my 
attempts upon one class, I hoped for some new 
lights from the other. When the object is of such 
importance, it is well to string one’s bow double. 
In the first category stood Mrs. Lowndes, whose 
forlorn log-house had never known door or win- 
dow ; a blanket supplying the place of the one, 
and the other being represented by a crevice be- 
tween the logs. Lifting the sooty curtain with 
some timidity, I found the dame with a sort of reel 
before her, trying to wind some dirty, tangled yarn ; 
and ever and anon kicking at a basket which hung 
suspended from the beam overhead by means of a 
strip of hickory-bark. This basket contained a 
nest of rags and an indescribable baby; and in the 
ashes on the rough hearth played several dingy 
objects, which I suppose had once been babies. 
‘Is your daughter at home now, Mrs. Lowndes ?’ 
* Well, yes! M’randy’s to hum, but she’s out now. 
Did you want her?’ ‘I came to see if she could 
go to Mrs. Larkins, who is very unwell, and sadly 
in want of help.’ ‘ Miss Larkins! why, do tell! 
I want to know! Is she sick agin? and is her gal 
gone? Why! I want to know! I thought she had 
Lo-i-sy Paddon! Is Lo-i-sy gone?’ ‘ I suppose so. 
You will let Miranda go to Mrs. Larkins, will you ?’ 
‘ Well, I donnow but I would let her go for a spell, 
just to ’commodate ’em. M’randy may go if she’s 
a mind ter. She needn’t live out unless she 
chooses. She’s got a comfortable home, and no 
thanks to nobody. What wages do they give ?’ 
‘A dollar a week.’ ‘Eat at the table?’ ‘Oh, 
certainly.’ ‘Have Sundays?’ ‘Why no—I be- 
lieve not the whole of Sunday—the children, you 
know—’ ‘Oh ho!’ interrupted Mrs. Lowndes, with 
a most disdainful toss of the head, giving at the 
same time a vigorous impulse to the cradle, ‘ if 
that’s how it is, M’randy don’t stir a step! She 
don’t live nowhere if she can’t come home Saturday 
night and stay till Monday morning.’ 

“ I took my leave without farther parley, having 
often found this point the sine qua non in such ne- 
gotiations. My next effort was at a pretty-looking 








cottage, whose overhanging roof and neat outer 
arrangements spoke of English ownership. The 
interior by no means corresponded with the ex- 
terior aspect, being even more bare than usual, 
and far from neat. The presiding power was a 
prodigious creature, who looked like a man in 
woman’s clothes, and whose blazing face, orna- 
mented here and there by great hair-moles, spoke 
very intelligibly of the beer-barrel, if of nothing 
more exciting. A daughter of this virago had once 
lived in my family, and the mother met me with an 
air of defiance, as if she thought I had come with 
an accusation. WhenI unfolded my errand, her 
abord softened a little, but she scornfully rejected 
the idea of her Lucy living with any more Yankees. 
‘ You pretend to think everybody alike,’ said she, 
‘ but when it comes tothe pint, you’re a sight more 
uppish and saucy than the ra’al quality at home; 
and I’ll see the whole Yankee race to ; 
mace my exit without waiting for the conclusion of 
this complimentary observation; and the less re- 
luctantly for having observed on the table the 
lower part of one of my silver teaspoons, the top of 
which had been violently wrenched off. This 
spoon was a well-remembered loss during Lucy’s 
administration, and I knew that Mrs. Larkins had 
none to spare. Unsuccessful thus far among the 
arbiters of our destiny, I thought I would stop at 
the louse of a friend, and make some inquiries 
which might spare me farther rebufis. On making 
my way by the garden-gate to the little library, 
where I usually saw Mrs. Stayner, I was surprised 
to find it silent and uninhabited. The windows 
were closed; a half-finished cap lay on the sofa, 
and a bunch of yesterday’s wild flowers upon the 
table. All spoke of desolation. The cradle—not 
exactly an appropriate adjunct of a library scene 
elsewhere, but quite so at the West—was gone, 
and the little rocking-chair was nowhere to be 
seen. I went on through parlour and hall, finding 
no sign of life, save the breakfast-table still stand- 
ing with crumbs undisturbed. Where bells are 
not known, ceremony is out of the question; so I 
penetrated even to the kitchen, where at length I 
caught sight of the fair face of my friend. She 
was bending over the bread-tray, and at the same 
time telling nursery-stories as fast as possible, by 
way of coaxing her little boy of four years old to 
rock the cradle which contained his baby sister. 
‘What does this mean?’ ‘Oh, nothing more than 
usual! My Polly took herself off yesterday with- 
out a moment’s warning, saying, she thought she 
had lived out about long enough ; and poor Tom, 
our factotum, has the ague. Mr. Stayner has gone 
to some place sixteen miles off, where he was told 
he might hear of a girl, and I am sole represen- 
tative of the family energies. But you've no idea 
what capital bread I can make.’ 

“ This looked rather discouraging for my quest ; 
but knowing that the main point of table-com- 
panionship wasithe source of most of Mrs. Stay- 
ner’s difficulties, I still hoped for Mrs. Larkins, 
who loved the ‘closest intimacy with her ‘help,’ 
and always took them visiting with her. So I 
passed on for ‘another effort at Mrs. Randall’s, 
whose three daughters had sometimes been known 
to lay aside their dignity long enough to obtain 
some much-coveted article of dress. Here the 
mop was in full play ; and Mrs. Randall, with her 
gown turned up, was splashing diluted mud on the 
walls and furniture, in the received mode of these 
regions, where ‘ stained-glass windows’ are made 
without a patent. I did not venture in, but asked 
from the door, with my best diplomacy, whether 
Mrs. Randall knew of a girl. ‘A gal! no; who 
wants agal?’ ‘Mrs. Larkins.’ ‘She! why don’t 
she get up and do her own work?’ ‘She is too 
feeble.’ ‘ Law sakes! too feeble! she’d be able as 
anybody to thrash round, if her old man didn’t spile 
her by waitin’ on—’ We think Mrs. Larkins deserves 
small blame on this score. ‘ But, Mrs. Randall, the 
poor woman ‘is really ill, and unable to do anything 
for her children. Couldn’t you spare Rachel for a 
few days to help her?’ This was said in a most 
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guarded and deprecatory tone, and with a manner 
carefully moulded between indifference and undue 
solicitude. ‘My gals has got enough todo. They 
a’n’t able to do their own work. Cur’line hasn’t 
been worth the fust red cent for hard work ever 
since she went to school to A—.’ ‘Oh! I did not 
expect to get Caroline. I understand she is going 
to get married.’ ‘What! to Bill Green! She 
wouldn’t let him walk where she walked last year!’ 
Here I saw I had made a misstep. Resolving to 
be more cautious, I left the selection to the Tady 
herself, and only begged for one of the girls. But 
my eloquence was wasted, The Miss Randalls had 
been a whole quarter at a select school, and will 
not live out again until their present stock of finery 
is unwearable. Miss Rachel, whose company I had 
hoped to secure, was even then paying attention to 
a branch of the fine arts. ‘ Rachel Amandy!’ cried 
Mrs. Randall at the foot of the ladder which gave 
access to the upper regions, ‘ fetch that thing down 
here.—lIt’s the prettiest thing you ever see in your 
life!’ turning to me. And the educated young lady 
brought down a doleful-!ooking compound of card- 
board and many-coloured waters, which had, it 
seems, occupied her mind and fingers for some 
days. ‘There!’ said the mother, proudly, ‘a gal 
that’s learnt to make sich baskets as that a’n’t a 
goin’ to be nobody’s help, I guess!’ I thought 
the boast likely to be verified as a prediction, and 
went my way, crestfallen and weary. Girl-hunting 
is certainly among our most formidable ‘ chores.’ 
“Thus unsuccessful, it was for rest more than 
for inquiry that I turned my steps towards Mrs, 
Clifford’s modest dwelling—a house containing 
only just rooms enough for decent comfort, yet 
inhabited by gentle breeding, and feelings which 
meet but little sympathy in these rough walks, 
Mrs, Clifford was a widow, bowed down by misfor- 
tune, and gradually sinking into a sort of desperate 
apathy, if we may be allowed such a term—a con- 
dition to which successive disappointments and the 
gradual fading away of long-cherished hopes. will 
sometimes reduce proud yet honourable minds. 
The apathy is on the surface, but the smouldering 
fires of despair burst forth at intervals, in spite of 
their icy covering, Exertion had long since been 
abandoned by this unfortunate lady, and she sat 
always in her great arm-chair, seeming scarce alive 
to common things, yet starting in agonised sensi- 
tiveness when the tender string of her altered for- 
tunes was touched by a rude hand. This total 
renunciation of effort had done its work upon her 
mind and body. Mrs. Clifford had become a mere 
mountain in size, while her pale face and leaden 
eye told of anything but health and enjoyment. 
She read incessantly, seeking that ‘ oblivious anti- 
dote’ in books which coarser natures are apt to 
seek in less refined indulgences. She lived in a 
world of imagination until she had insensibly be- 
come unfit for;a world of reality. Who; can find 
anything charmjng in common life after a, full sur- 
render of the mind to the excitements of fiction ? 
Who ever relished common air after a long draught 
of exhilarating gas? To the looker-on this poor 
lady, broken down and dispirited as she was, 
seemed to have much left for which to be grateful. 
Her two daughters and their manly brother were 
patterns of duty and devoted affection. Through 
the whole sad period of the downfall of their for- 
tunes, and the gradual withdrawal, from various 
causes, of almost the very means of existence, 
Augustus Clifford’ shrank from nothing which 
ee wage advantage to his mother’s condition. 
hile she had yet an income, he was her very effi- 
cient and accurate man of business; and when the 
‘misfortunes’ of banks and the assiduity of ‘de- 
faulters’ had made this office a sinecure, he turned 
his hand to the plough, and was the ‘ patient log- 
man’ of a poverty-stricken household. He had 
seen with unavailing distress the sad decay of his 
mother’s energies, and done all that a son may to 
avert the ill consequences ofher indolent habits; but 
finding matters only growing worse, he had left home 
at the urgent entreaty of his sisters, a few weeks be- 





fore the time when our story commences, to seek 
employment in the city, where abilities like his 
are so much more in request than in the woods. 

“Of the two daughters, Rose, the elder, was in 
feeble health, and though gentle and unassuming, 
and much beloved at home, not particularly attrac- 
tive elsewhere. She was said to have been crossed 
in love, and her subdued and rather melancholy 
manner seemed to confirm the report. But Anna 
Clifford had beauty and grace of a rare order, 
though in a style not always appreciated by those 
who admire that fragility of form which is so 
coveted by our own fair countrywomen. She was 
taller than most women, but so beautifully propor- 
tioned, that this would not occur to you until you 
saw her measured with others. Magnificent is the 
epithet for her beauty; and much intercourse with 
polished society had given a free and finished ele- 
gance to her manners, while it had detracted no- 
thing from the truth and simplicity of her charac- 
ter. Born to fortune, and having the further ad- 
vantages of connexions high in place, it is not sur- 
prising that she should have found many admirers. 
Indeed, we have the satisfaction of knowing that 
our forest judgment of her charms had been borne 
out by the homage rendered to our fair neighbour 
by various young men of acknowledged taste who 
had bowed at her shrine in happier days. But it 
may not be so easy to believe that her heart was 
still her own. Perhaps the careless gaiety of her 
spirits had proved her shield, since all passion is 
said to be serious. However this may be, she 
declared she would not marry till thirty, adding, 
with the deep determination of twenty-one, and also 
with the tone which befits the inheretrix of certain 
prejudices, that then the happy man should be nei- 
ther a Yankee, a presbyterian, nor a widower. We 
have omitted to mention that these our friends were 
from England—one forgets that friends are foreign- 
ers. Mrs. Clifford, whose income at home had di- 
minished from various causes, was attracted to this 
country by the far higher interest to be obtained on 
money; and during some years that she resided in 
one of the great cities, her expectations of increased 
income were more than realised, and she and her 
family had enjoyed all that the best American circles 
afforded to the wealthy and the accomplished of what- 
ever land. When the dark days came, and Mrs, Clif- 
ford found herself left with scarcely a pittance, the 
‘ West’—then an El Dorado—offered many attrac- 
tions to the sanguine mind of Augustus, and he 
persuaded his mother to withdraw, while yet she 
might be able to purchase a little land where land 
is almost given away. What had been the result of 
this enterprise we have already seen. Mrs. Clif- 
ford was too old to bear transplanting. A high 
aristocratic pride was the very soul of her being. 
In the present condition of her circumstances, she 
felt not only incouvenience—that was unavoidable 
under a complete revulsion of habits—but degra- 
dation; an idea which common sense and self- 
respect should have scouted. And the very thing 
that should have made present sacrifices easy, 
served but to embitter them. The Cliffords had 
expectations from England, on the demise of some 
long-lifed uncle or aunt—a fortune, of course, since 
an English legacy always passes for a fortune; an 
involuntary compliment, I suppose, to the well- 
known wealth of our magnificent mother. How- 
ever, the Cliffords said ‘ expectations,’ which we 
will leave to be limited or unlimited by the imagi- 
nation of the reader. This much by way of intro- 
duction—an indispensable ceremony, always at- 
tended with some awkwardness. Our present one 
has been circumstantial and minute, after the 
fashion of the country, e. g.: ‘Miss Wiggins, let 
me make you acquainted with an uncle of his’n, 
just come down from Ionia county, the town of 
Freemantle, village of Breadalbane—c>2me away 
up here to mill (they ha’n’t no mills yet up there). 
Uncle, this is Miss Wiggins, John Wiggins's wife, 
up yonder, on the hill, t’other side o’ the mash— 
you can see the house from here. She’s come down 
to meetin’.’”” 





NEW SOUTH WALES, 

A History of New South Wales, from its Settlement 
to the Close of the Year 1844. By T. H. Braim 
Esq., Principal of Sydney College, N.S.W. 5 
vols. London, Bentley. 

As a regular systematic account of this colony, de. 
veloping the present state and future prospects of 
the fifth quarter of the globe, Mr. Braim’s History 
merits and will obtain a permanent place in the 
library. He reviews the various governors ani 
governments from the first convict expedition unde 
Captain Phillips; inquires into the systems ofl. 
lotment of lands in the several divisions of the 
Australian continent; reviews the position of the 
settlers; analyses the executive and legislative ay. 
thorities; details the statistics of agriculture, com. 
merce, religious establishments, and education; 
offers a few remarks on the aborigines, on Sydney 
and its environs, and sums up the whole with a gee 
neral conclusion, 

We regret that the subject of the aborigines of 
Van Diemen’s Land and New Holland is rather 
postponed than discussed. We still more regret 
to see it observed that the expensive machinery 
employed for protecting the natives has done very 
little good. - Their numbers annually decrease; 
which is attributed to disease and immoral causes 
of an odious description. The following extracts 
respecting them may be read with interest: 

“Wild honey, or, as the natives call it, ‘ choogar 
bag,’ is collected by a small stingless bee, not s0 
large as the common fly. The honey-nest is ge. 
nerally found at the summit of remarkably high 
trees. When the lynx-eyed native discovers it 
from below, there he will stand, with his head up, 
making a dead point at it until it is attained by his 
gin, who immediately begins with a small toma- 
hawk, and by a rapid action of the wrist, to cut a 
notch in the bark of the tree, large enough for her 
great toe to rest upon. Winding her left arm 
round the body of the tree, she adrvitly raises her- 
self to this notch, and there rests the ball of the 
great toe of the right foot. She then cuts a notch 
above her head and quickly ascends to this; and 
so on in like manner until she reaches the dizy 
height to which she is directed from below, ex- 
hibiting throughout the most astonishing stretch 
and pliancy of limb, and the most wonderful ab- 
sence of all fear of danger. She recklessly ad- 
vances towards the extremity of a fragile bough 
which appears ready to break. If she can reach 
the honey, she seizes it, and places it in a sort of 
calabash slung round her neck, at the same time 
holding her hatchet in her mouth, Where she 
finds it impracticable to reach the honey, she cuts 
off the branch, which, with its mellifluous appen- 
dage, falls to the ground at the feet of her sable 
lord, who stands below. The honey is of delicious 
flavour, after it has been carefully separated from 
the comb, the cells of which are generally filled 
with small flies. The natives, however, devour it 
just as they find it, and are very fond even of the 
refuse comb, with which they make their favourite 
beverage called ‘ bull,’ and of this they drink till 
they become quite intoxicated. 

“ Ko-in, Tip-pa-kal, and Pérrang, is the three- 
fold name of an imaginary evil being among the 
natives, They say he was always black as he Is 
now; that he resembles themselves, and resides in 
thick brushes and jungles, making his appearance 
mostly by night. In general, they think he pre- 
eedes the coming of natives from distant parts, 
when they assemble to celebrate certain mysteries, 
as knocking out the tooth in a mystic ring, or when 
performing some dance. He appears painted with 
pipe-clay, and carries a fire-stick in his hand ; but 
generally it is the doctors—a kind of magicians— 
who alone perceive him, to whom he says, ‘ Fear 
not; come and talk.’ At other times, they say, when 
they are asleep, he comes and takes them up, as an 
eagle his prey, and carries them-away. The shout 
of the terrified ones who are left occasions him to 
drop his prey; otherwise he conveys them to his 
fire-place in the bush, where he deposits his load 
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Jose by the fire. The person carried off tries to 
ry out, but cannot, feeling himself almost choked : 
t day-light, Koin disappears, and the black finds 
himself conveyed safely to his own fire-side. 

“ Tippa-kal-lé-un, Mail-kun, Bim-poin, are the 
names of the wife of Koin. She is a much more 
bert dread, because he" ddes4n whem théuh) “okt 
his female being not only carries off the natives 
n a large bag-net beneath the earth, but she spears 
he children through the temple dead, and no one 
syer sees again those whom she obtains. = 

“ Ko-yo-r6-wén, the name of another imaginary 
being. His trill in the bush frequently alarms the 
blacks by night. When he overtakes a native, he 
commands him to exchange cudgels, giving his own, 
which is extremely large, and desiring the black to 
take a first blow at his head, which he holds down 
for that purpose, after which he smiles and kills 
the person with one blow, skewers him with the 
cudgel, carries him off, roasts, and then eats him. 

“ Kur-ri-wilban. The name of his wife; she has 

houlder growing upward, with 

aborigines, and then shakes 
herself until they ave impaled on her shoulders, 
when she carries them to the deep valley, roasts 
and eats her victims. She does not kill the wo- 
men, they being always taken by her husband for 
himself. 

“ Put-ti-kan, another imaginary being, like a 
horse, having a large mane and tail, sharp like a 
cutlass, Whenever he meets the blacks, they go 
towards him, and draw up their lips to shew that 
the tooth is knocked out, when he will not injure 
them ; butshouid the tooth be left in, he runs after, 
kills, andeats them. He does not walk, but bounds 
like a kangaroo; the noise of which on the ground 
is as the report of agun, calling out as he advances, 
‘ Pir-ro-léng, pitro-léng !’ 

“ Pér-ro-bung, the name of a mystic ring, in 
which they dance and fall down at certain periods. 
From pér, to drop down. 

“ Yu-lung is the name of the ring in which the 
tooth is knocked out. The trees near the ring are 
marked with rude representations of locusts, ser- 
pents, &c, on the bark, chopped with an axe, and 
similitudes of the nests of various quadrupeds are 
formed on the ground near the spot. They dance 
for several days, every morning and evening, con- 
tinuing the whole of the night: no women are al- 
lowed to join in the ceremony. 

“Mur-ro-kun, the name of a mysterious bone, 
which is obtained by the Ka-ra-kul, a doctor or 
conjuror, three of whom sleep on the grave of a 
recently interred corpse, where in the night, during 
their sleep, the dead person inserts a mysterious 
bone into each thigh of the three doctors, who feel 
the puncture not more severe than that of the 
sting ofan ant! The bones remain in the flesh of 
the doctors, without any inconvenience to them, 
until they wish to kill any person, when, by un- 
known means, it is said and believed, they destroy 
ia supernatural manner their ill-fated victim by 
the mysterious bone, causing it to enter into their 
bodies, and so occasion their death! 

” Mir-ra-mai. The name ofa round ball, about 
the size of a cricket-ball, which the aborigines 
catry ina small net suspended from their girdles 
of opossum yarn. ‘The women are not allowed to 
see the internal part of the ball; it is used as a 
talisman against sickness, and it is sent from tribe 
to tribe for hundreds of miles on the sea-coast, and 
in the interior ; one was shewn to the Rev. Mr. 
Threlkeld (from whom this account, with much 
other most interesting information, is derived), 
privately in his study, the black betraying consi- 
derable anxiety lest any female should see the con- 
tents, After unrolling many yards of woollen cord, 
made from the fur of the opossum, the contents 
Froved to be a quartz-like substance of the size of 
4 pigeon’s egg. The native allowed Mr. Threlkeld 
‘o break it, and retain a part. It is transparent 
like white sugar-candy. They swallow the small 
crystalline particles which crumble off as a preven- 


tative of sickness. It scratches glass, and does 
not effervesce with acids. From another specimen, 
the stone appears to be agate ofa milky hue, semi- 
pellucid, and strikes fire. 

“ Nung-ngan, a song. There are poets among 
them who compose songs which are sung and danced 
trket theicpwa.trihe in the first place, after which 
erates from tribe to tribe throughout the country, 
until, from a change of dialect, the very words are 
not understood by distant blacks. 

“ Yir-ro, literally an egg; but mystically, to the 
initiated ones, it means fire or water. By this 
term, in asking for either element, the fraternity 
discover themselves to each other. Their name 
for women is kun-nai-ka-r4, when the tooth is 
knocked out of the men, and themselves are callea 
yi-ra-bar, previous to which they are styled ko-ru- 
mun. The ceremony of initiation takes place 
every three or four years, as young lads arrive at 
the age of puberty, when mystic rings are made in 
the woods, and numerous ridiculous ceremonies 
are gone through, before the operation of displacing 
the tooth in the upper jaw, which is effected by 
three steady blows with a stout punch, from the 
hand of the ka-ra-kul, after which the youths may 
seize a. woman, and engage in their fights. 

“The following glance at the language of the 
native tribes of New South Wales may interest the 
curious :— 

“ Their letters are, 4, B, E, I, K, L, M, N, Ng, 
0, P, R, T, U, W, Y. The vowels a, e, i, 0, u, are 
thus sounded: 4 as ain far; e as e in where; i as 
ein England; o is pronounced as in the English 
word ‘ no’; u as cool. When two vowels meet to- 
gether, they must be pronounced distinctly, as 
niu-wo-a. 

Dipthongs.—ai rhymes with eye, as ko-lai, wood ; 
au with cow, as nau-wai, a canoe; iu with pew, as 
niu-wo-a, he. 

“ Consonants.—B is pronounced as in the English 
words be, crab; D as heard in deed, if used at all; 
K as in king, kirk ; L as in lord, ell; M as in man, 
embark; N as in nun, no; Ng is peculiar to the lan- 
guage, as sounds in ring, bung, whether at the be- 
ginning, middle, or end of a word; P as in nea, pip, 
pipe; Ras in rogue, rough, Rome ; whenever used, 
it cannot be pronounced too roughly ; when double, 
each letter must be heard distinctly; T as heard 
in tea; W asin war; Y as in yard.” 

Upon the whole, the author, “ with all its faults,” 
recommends the country for emigrants, and looks 
forward to its rapid advance in prosperity. 

Touching the religion of the aborigines of 
Southern Australia, the following particulars are 
stated on the most recent authority of a gentle- 
man resident in the interior, in the Adelaide 
Observer of September, which we received by 
the last arrival. ‘The natives (he says) believe 
that—1. The Father is self-created, omnipotent, 
the creator of all things. He is seated on an 
immense crystalline throne at a vast distance to- 
wards the north-east, and surrounded by countless 
prismatic rays. 2. The Son is equal as regards 
omniscience. The Father, from a ‘ lonesome’ 
feeling, created him in his own likeness from a 
liquid resembling blood, which he observed in the 
firmament. He acts as a mediator for men with 
God, watches over their various actions, and 
finally brings the dead to his Father’s judgment- 
seat, where they receive their sentence for eternal 
happiness or misery. 3. The third person is ofa 
semi-divine semi-human nature. He was the first 
man, was specially created, and is immortal and 
omniscient. He is revered for his virtues, and is 
the declared enemy of wicked men, whose mis- 
deeds he reports to the Son, who again transmits 
the voluminous record to the Father, Heaven is 
described as a delightful abode, where the noise of 
dancing and joyous shouting may be heard at a 





vast distance, equal to that of Melbourne from 
Sydney. In the abode of the wicked, on the otber | 
hand, the noise is by no means less loud, but of a} 


much less agreeable character; endless torments | 





are awarded to the unhappy inmates in the pre- 
sence of hideous devils and in the midst of ever- 
lasting fire. The dread of this place appears to 
have a sensible restraining influence upon the 
conduct of the natives. The fate of the women 
beyond the present life is involved in doubt. It 
appears, however, to have been decided by the 


WIL Uteudese vay —- 4 nnene tha oama fut tae 
because God had neither wife nor mother. "Pe 
sacred mys'eries of the faith are supposed to be 
entirely unknown to the female sex. Such is the 
substance of the notes gathered on this subject by 
a highly respectable witness; but the degree of 
credit to be attached to these details must depend 
in a great measure on several circumstances which 
do not appear in the account, namely, the know- 
ledge which the natives who were questioned may 
have picked up concerning other religious systems 
than their own—the degree in which the language 
used on the occasion of inquiry was mutually un- 
derstood—and the words and manner in which the 
questions were put to the aborigines.” 








Willich’s Popular Tables for ascertaining at Si:ht the 
Value of Advowsons and next Presentations to Liv- 
ings, §c. §c. Longmans. 

As heretofore, these very useful tables and calcu- 
lations of Mr. Willich are admirably arranged, so 
as to give the number of years’ purchase and the 
present worth of 100/. a year by the same figures, 
so that a party may at a single glance ascertain the 
value. He has also placed the valuations accord- 
ing to the Carlisle observations opposite to the 
Northampton: thus affording the best grounds for 
comparison; the former being much nearer the 
truth than the latter. Nothing can be more clear 
or yield greater facility for reference than the whole 
of this work, though comprised in some half-dozen 
leaves of paper. 

Observations illustrative of the Defects of the English 
System of Railway Legislation, §c. By James 
Morrison, Esq., M.P. Pp. 44. Longmans. 

Arter all that has been spoken and written on the 
subject of railways, it is something to meet with a 
shrewd practical pamphlet like this, which hits 
the nails upon the head, at which others have been 
hammering so long without driving them either out 
orin. Mr. Morrison takes a monetary view of the 
matter, and strongly enforces the folly of not, and 
the wisdom of now, following the example of France 
in the leased construction of these tremendously 
expensive national undertakings. 

Aristophanis Acharnenses. Recensuit, &c. 
Blaydes, M.A. 8vo, pp. 168. 


F. H. 

Lond., D. Nutt; 
Oxon. Parker; Cantab. Deighton. 

WE are much pleased with this edition, to which 

the interpretations and addenda and corrigenda 

shew good Greek scholarship and general research. 


Thoughts on Finance and Colonies. By Publius. 
8vo, pp. 141. London, Smith, Elder, and Co. ; 
Ollivier. 

An able essay, with comprehensive views and de- 

tails, in which is maintained the theory of “ pro- 

tection to all or protection to none.” 

The Horse’s Foot, and how to keep it sound; with 
Illustrations. By William Miles, Esq. Long- 
man and Co.; Exeter, Spreat and Wallis. 

Ten good plates illustrate the anatomical descrip- 
tions of every part of the horse’s foot in this vo- 
lume ; and the author’s opinions upon shoeing, and 
treating the hoof for that operation, are laid down 
with great precision, with his reasons for the ad- 
vice given. We are not adepts in these matters, but 
feel a strong conviction, upon the grounds stated, 
that Mr. Miles is perfectly right when he condemns 
opening out the heel, or ever cutting the frog— 
that the shoes should be removed every fortnight 
or three weeks—that the misdirection of the nails 
often causes races to be lost—that bad shoeing is 
the source of thrushes, and many other things ex- 
ceedingly useful to be known by every owner of the 
quadruped called a horse. 
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ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
ROYAL SOCIETY. m ’ 
Feb. 19th.—The Marquess of Northampton, presi- 
dent, inthe chair. Mr. J. Matheson, M.P., Mr. w. 
West, and J. Wilson, M.D., were elected fellows. 
The following paper was read, “ On the mechanism 


H i ” ranscic Sihean Thia. ne. 
akenteatiscied Yrom ‘an extensive series of dissec- 
tions of the muscles and bones concerned in the 
act of respiration, in man and the lower animals, 
for the purpose of elucidating the mechanism of 
their action both in inspiration and expiration ; 
accompanied by a great number of illustrative dia- 
grams and drawings. The author commences with 
the serpent tribes, which present the simplest form 
of ribs, being attached only at their vertebral ends, 
while their anterior ends are free. When these 
ribs are brought forward by the action of the le- 
vatores costarum and external intercostal muscles, 
the chest is expanded ; and when drawn backwards 
by the long depressors, internal intercos‘als and 
transversales, expiration is effected. In bircs, there 
are added to the former apparatus, a sternum and 
a series of sternal ribs, the respiratory movements 
of which are performed in directions the reverse 
of those of the vertebral ribs. During inspiration 
the angles between the vertebral and steraal ribs 
become more open, the sternum moves forwards, 
and the spinal column slightly backwards, by the 
combined action of the scaleni and sternocostal 
muscles on the first vertebral and first sternal ribs 
respectively, of the levatores costarum and external 
intercostal on all the lower vertebral ribs, and of the 
sternal intercostals on all the lower sternal ribs. On 
expiration, these movements are reversed hy the 
action of the internal intercostals, the external and 
internal oblique, recti, transversales, and other 
muscles. The mechanism in the mammalia is fur- 
ther assisted and modified by the addition of a 
large and powerful diaphragm. The thoracic ribs 
are articulated with the sternum, by the medium of 
cartilages corresponding to the sternal ribs of birds ; 
those ribs which are connected with the inferior 
curve of the dorsal arch have floating cartilages, 
and may be considered as a diaphragmatic set of 
ribs. When raised, the former approach each 
other, and the latter recede from each other ante- 
riorly. Intermediate to these are the longer ribs 
connected with the dorsal arch, having their car- 
tilages united, and articulated with the lower end 
of the sternum. The scaleni muscles invariably 
act during the whole time of inspiration. The ex- 
ternal intercostals between the thoracic ribs are 

‘also throughout inspiratory; but those portions 
which are situated between their cartilages are ex- 
piratory; and those between the diaphragmatic 
ribs are inspiratory behind, expiratory to the side 
and in front, and inspiratory between their cartil- 
ages. Between the intermediate ribs, they are for 
the most part slightly inspiratory between the ribs, 
‘and expiratory in front between the cartilages. 
The external intercostals of the thoracic ribs are 
expiratory behind, and inspiratory in front, if the 
ribs approach there, and are inspiratory between 
their costal cartilages. Between the diaphragma- 
tic and intermediate sets of ribs, and between their 
cartilages they are throughout expiratory. The 
levatores costarum draw the posteriot portion of 
the lower ribs backwards. In the ass and the dog, 
the upper fasciculi of the senatus magnus are ex- 


based. ‘‘ There seems,” he said, “a barrier set to 
prevent other than a superficial knowledge of the 
structure of the globe.” He explained the extent 
of this knowledge derived from the temperature of 
mines, wells, thermal springs, &Xc. ; and argued 
from this, and from the phenomena of earthquakes 
ord weler sine rti- otu ‘dud, nowever,” Dring” Yor- 
ward any point of novelty to induce us to enter into 
details, 
Feb. 27th. — Professor E. Forbes, “On the 
question, Whence and when came the animals and 
plants now inhabiting the British isles and seas?” 
At the meeting of the British Association at Cam- 
bridge, Professor E. Forbes brought forward cer- 
tain views, in which he called in the aid of geolo- 
gical events during and immediately after the ter- 
tiary period, to explain well-ascertained peculiari- 
ties in the distribution of British plants. In this 
lecture he gave a sketch of those views as bearing 
on both fauna and flora of the British islands, and 
made known some subsequent researches, which 
tended to confirm his theory of their origin. 
Assuming the idea of descent from a single stock 
as inseparable from the idea of a species, and con- 
sequently maintaining the existence of specific cen- 
tres, or areas of greater or less extent, within which 
all the individuals of a species must be included, 
he proceeded to inquire into the causes which have 
led to the isolation of assemblages of individuals 
from the specific centres to which they originally 
belonged. Such an isolation we have in the case 
of the indigenous animals and plants of the British 
isles, almost all of which are identical with conti- 
nental species. The notion of their migration 
from the continent, and, in consequence, of an an- 
cient union of Britain with the mainland, has long 
ago been conjectured; and in the case of the flora, 
the resemblance of portions of it to those of differ- 
ent parts of the continent pointed out. The pro- 
fessor maintained, that the greater number of 
species of our animals and plants must not only 
have migrated over continuous land, or by means 
of transportation not now in action within the area 
under discussion, but also that their migrations 
took place at points of time considerably apart, 
and from different directions. He regards the 
great mass of our animals and plants as Germanic, 
and as having found their way over the upheaved 
bed of the glacial or pleistocene sea. The defici- 
encies of the Irish fauna and flora, as compared 
with the English, he attributes to the arresiment 
of certain species in their course westward, in 
consequence of the breaking up of the central 
pleistucene plain, and formation of the Irish sea. 
During the epoch immediately preceding that of 
the Germanic migration, we have geological evi- 
dence that a considerable portion of the British 
Isles was submerged, and that our mountains were 
then comparatively low islands, studding a sea 
charged with icebergs. During this glacial period 
our Alpine vegetation was conveyed from more 
northern regions. At its close, in consequence of 
the upheaval of the land and general change of 
climate, the Alpine flora became restricted to 
the mountain summits, where suitable climatal 
conditions preserved them. Thus there are two 
well-defined epochs of migration; the later ac- 
counting for our general lowland or Germanic 
fauna and flora, the older for our Alpine or Scan- 
dinavian. The dredging researches of Mr. Forbes 








piratory, the lower inspiratory, and the intermedi- 
ate neutral. In man, the greater part of the fas- 
ciculi of this muscle is expiratory. In the ass, the 
lower fibres of the senatus posticus inferior are in- 
spiratory, and the upper fibres expiratory. In the 
dog and in man, all are throughout expiratory. 


: ROYAL INSTITUTION. 
Feb. 20th.—Mr. A. S. Taylor, ‘On the tempera- 
ture of the earth and sea,” reviewed the several 
theories regarding the interior of the earth, and 
exhibited the slight and questionable data upon 


and Mr, Macandrew, conducted since the Cam- 
bridge meeting, have brought to light the remark- 
able fact, that, even as, in consequence of the changes 
at the close of the glacial period, its subarctic 
vegetation was confined to mountain summits, and 
its place taken by the Germanic flora, so in the 
sea a fauna of more southern character took the 
place of a subarctic one, the latter surviving only 
in deep submarine gulfs. 

After pointing out that the south-east of Eng- 
land pr ted a peculiar botanical and zoological 
region, related to northern France and derived 





seen in the south-west of England, and south-ex 
of Ireland, related to the Channel Isles and Ny. 
mandy, and derived from thence by migration, 
Mr. Forbes noticed the remarkable flora ofa fey 


from Spain, and reduced to its present state duriy, 
the glacial period. He now brought forward ; 
number of facts, geological and botanical, whic, 
led him to maintain the former existence of a grey 
extension of the mainland of south-west Europe 
and north-west Africa westwards, in consequeng. 
of the upheaval of the bed of the miocene sea_, 
land inhabited by a flora of the Mediterraney, 
type. Over this land he held the migration of 
general flora of the Azores and other islands, ani 
over it he conducted the Asturian flora to Irelanj 
He considered it probable that the great bank, 
gulf- weed originated on the coast-line of this ap. 
cient land, and marked its western bounds, 

He concluded by calling attention to the papen 
of Molyneux, in the Philosophical Transactions, , 
century and a half ago, in which as bold a line 
argument as to ancient connexion of land yiti 
land is maintained, to t for pl er 
had observed in respect to the plants and an 
of Ireland. 
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INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 
March 3d.—Sir J. Rennie, president, in the chair, 
The discussion upon the incrustation of boilers 
was renewed, and it was attempted to be shewn, 
that, viewed chemically, the muriate of ammonia 
might act prejudicially upoa the copper and iton 
of boilers; that the two metals in combination 
with a saline solution would induce a powerfl 
galvanic effect, and if aided by the unequal action 
of heat on the different parts of the boiler, pro- 
ducing a thermo-galvanic circuit, considerable 
deterioration of the boiler would ensue. It was 
instanced that, on applying a small quantity of 
the muriate of ammonia in a locomotive boiler, the 
incrustation was immediately removed from the 
tubes, hence it was argued that a chemical action 
upon the metal must have taken place. On the 
other hand, after contesting the correctness of the 
chemical view assumed, it was asserted that, from 
the small quantity of muriate of ammonia used, no 
perceptible chemical action could occur; and that 
in practice, after several severe trials of long dura- 
tion in locomotive and marine boilers, no traces of 
metal could be discovered by the most delicate 
tests. Numerous practical instances were given 
of the full success of Dr. Ritterbandt’s inven- 
tion, and the general opinion appeared to be, 
that by the introduction of the system he had 
conferred a great benefit upon the engineering 
world, and most particularly upon railways where 
the incrustation of the tubes of the locomotives was 
a source not only of great expense, but not unfre- 
quently the cause of accidents, as, by reducing the 
production of steam, the power was diminished, 
the speed could not be maintained, and collisions 
ensued. This process of keeping the boilers free 
from incrustation was therefore of great import- 
ance.—On the subject of the permanent way of the 
Dublin and Drogheda Railway, it was argued that, 
although if taken at weight for weight there could 
be no doubt of the superior strength of the double 
T-shaped rail over the bridge-shaped rail, yet 
that in practice the travelling on the Dublin and 
Drogheda Railway was remarkably smooth and 
equable, which, it was contended, resulted from 
the firmness of the attachment of the bridge-rail 
direct upon the sleepers, and from the general per- 
fection of the laying of the line of rails. On the 
other hand, it was shewn that a lighter double T- 
shaped rail, with good cast-iron chairs and wooden 
trenails for fastcnings, and fixed upon triangular 
sleepers, as on the South Eastern Railway, would, 
if the same machinery had been used in the prepa- 








which any opinion, even in the present day, can be 


from thence, and that another such province is 


ration, and the same amount of attention had been 
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peer ts oduced a b 

. laying down, have produced a better 
Se 4 oe Jimitted, that the great points in 
establishing a railway were, to have heavier rails 
and stronger chairs laid with great accuracy and 
constantly ‘attended to; but that even then, unless 
the carriages were well constructed and adapted 
for their load, no smoothness or uniformity could 
be insured. The discussions were extended to 


such a length, as to compel the postponement of 
the paper announced for reading. 


SOCIETY OF ARTS. 


March 4th.—Mr. E. Speer in the chair. Mr. T. R. 
Crampton made a communication on the subject of 
large and small driving wheels as applied to loco- 
motive engines, in which he stated the reason why 
the large wheels were, after a series of experiments 
made on the Great Western Railway, first de- 
creased and afterwards increased in size. Dr. 
Ritterbandt made a further communication, on the 
subject of the formation of incrustations in steam- 
boilers, and on the means of preventing it. This 
subject is treated also in the foregoing report of 
the Civil Engineers; we may state here, however, 
that the plan is adopted with all the engines of the 
Southampton Railway, under Mr. Gooch’s super- 
intendence. The quantity of ammonia used is 
I}lbs. to every 160 miles, or at the rate of Ilb. for 
every 1500 or 2000 gallons of water. The cost of 
the ammonia is about 3d. per lb. Mr. Gooch had 
also seen a number of experiments made on the 
engines of steam-vessels—one of. which, George 
the Fourth, had its boiler completely incrusted ; 
but after the experiment had been carried on for 
six weeks, the boilers were perfectly clean—and 
the vessel afterwards steamed for twelve days with- 
out blowing off the water from the boilers. The sys- 
tem had also been tried in a small stationary high- 
pressure engine of eight-horse power, and working 
with salt water, and the same results followed; but 
the owner, in order to satisfy himself as to whether 
or not any injurious effect would be produced upon 
the boiler by the ammonia put into it, the boiler and 
the whole of the pipes were soldered up <o prevent 
any portion of it escaping, and after three days a 
small quantity of the water was taken out and 
tested, but not the slightest trace of metal was dis- 
covered. And after about six weeks, during which 
time the engine had worked for fifty-eight hours, 
the boiler was opened, and a deposit was found to 
have taken place at the bottom of the boiler, but 
upon inspection he ascertained that it was nothing 
more than pure sand, which had been kept in sus- 
pense in the water during the time the engine was 
at work, Various other experiments were made, 
the whole of which proved to Mr. Gooch, that the 
advantages arising from the use of ammonia are 
very great. During the discussion of the subject 
a number of important chemical questions were 
put to the inventor by J. T. Cooper, R. Warring- 
ton, and other chemists and scientific gentlemen 
who were present; and the meeting was concluded 
by the secretary’s announcing that a very impor- 
lant British machine, for the manufacture of Brus- 
sels lace, and a paper on a new steam-engine, 
magnetic engine, and other machines, in which 
the moving power is _— simultaneously by ac- 
tion and reaction to the work to be performed, 
would be submitted at the next meeting. 


CHEMICAL SOCIETY. 
Feb, 14th.—Prof, Brande, V.P. in the chair.— On 
— volume and specific gravity of elementary 
Pape their oxides, and sulphurets,” by L. Play- 
alrand J. P. Joule. The authors commenced by 
ai, to their previous paper on this subject. 
fore. ne there stated that 9°8 of the volume of ice 
But th a submultiple for a large class of salts. 
F the number 9°8 itself was made up of numbers 
ue to the volumes of the constituents of which it 
"as composed, 8 — 1-295, which number the au- 
thors Stated was the primitive vol In port 
of this view they calculated the volames of all the 











metals where the specific gravity has been taken with 
tolerable accuracy, and found the results to deviate 
from the theoretical expression by being about a 
too small. They ascribed this deviation to the 
force of cohesion in the metals; and to ascertain 
whether this was the case, they took the sp. gr. of 
some of the metals in a state of fusion, and found 
their sp. gr. in this condition to give results in 
exact accordance with theory. They then examined 
the oxides and sulphurets; and these gave very 
exact results, the force of cohesion not being so 
powerful. But in some of them—those commonly 
called the magnesian oxides — there were 5} unit 
volumes, instead of 5 volumes. They therefore 
contended that the magnesian metals ought to 
have their equivalents doubled, and that their ox- 
ides, instead of being R20, RO, R*0%, RO?, should 
stand, RO, RO?, RO, RO‘, the oxygen increasing 
in arithmetical progression. The authors then ex- 
amined the volumes of dimorphous and polymor- 
phous substances, and found that the differences of 
volume were either expressed by the unit volume 
1-225, or by a multiple of the unit volume. 

2. “On the employment of phosphoric aid for 
detecting alumina,” by Mr. J. C. Nesbit. This 
process depends on the insolubility of the phos- 
phate of alumina in acetic acid. If alumina is to 
be separated from the ashes of plants, the oxide of 
iron, if present, is to be precipitated with the alu- 
mina, as phosphates, by the addition of phosphate 
of soda, acetate of ammonia, and acetic acid. This 
precipitate is then to be boiled with pure caustic 
potash, which will dissolve the phosphate of alu- 
mina. This latter may then be reprecipitated by 
muriate or acetate of ammonia or acetic acid. 


ACADEMY OF SCIENCES—PARIS. 
Feb. 23.—MM. Ad. Brongniart and Dutrochet 
reported favourably on a memoir, by M. Durand, 
stating under what circumstances the roots of plants 
seek or avoid light. The author has been the first 
to establish that the roots of the 4llum cepa acci- 
dentally growing in water have a tendency towards 
light, and that those of most of the crucifere shun it. 

M. Coulvier-Gravier read a pew memoir on the 
directions of shooting-stars (see Lit. Gaz. No. 
1487) according to the observations which he con- 
tinues to make nightly. 

M. Dumas submitted specimens of palladium— 
an ingot, a plate, and a lump of spongy palladium, 
extracted, by MM. Schmidt and Johnston, of Lon- 
don, from the auriferous mineral of the Brazilian 
mines. Six thousand ounces have already been 
obtained from this mineral, which generally con- 
tains palladium, gold, silver, copper, and iron, by 
first treating it with nitric acid: the silver is then 
precipitated by a solution of chloride of sodium : 
pieces of zinc put into the liquor throw down the 
palladium and copper: these metals are again dis- 
solved in nitric acid and supersaturated with am- 
monia, which retains the copper in solution: the 
ammoniacal salt of palladium is heated to redness, 
and the metal is left in a spongy state: it is then 
forged as platinum is. The method hitherto em- 
ployed for extracting palladium from platinum ore 
Is a long and costly one; this new treatment will 
render palladium much less rare in commerce. 

M. Arago announced that the comet of Gambart 
was seen with a double nucleus at Washington on 
the 12th and at Kénigsburg and Cambridge on the 
15th January. Hitherto no observations of the 
double nucleus prior to the 20th had been reported, 
and at this latter date the comet was seen with a 
single nucleus at Marseilles by M. Valz. On the 
14th, it appeared single at Kénigsburg, but on 
the 15th double. M. Arago also stated that M. E. 
Biot’s researches seemed to establish that the phe- 
nomena of the doubling and of the temporary dis- 
appearances of the nuclei of comets are recorded 
in the works of the Chi astr s. 

He next gave an account of the experiments to 
which Angelique Cottin had been submitted by the 
commission appointed by the Academy: the com- 
mission had sat twice. The results were altoge- 








ther negative. The want of success, however, was 
attributed by her friends to a period of intermis- 
sion—the phenomena having been previously ob- 
served to be intermittent. The commission, MM. 
Arago, Becquerel, Geoffroy St. Hilaire, Babinet, 
Rayer, and Pariset, are patient, and Angelique was 
to have another chance! 

The experiments of M. Wertheim on the vibra- 
tions a current of electricity produces in soft iron, 
emitting sound, &c., prove that these vibrations 
are longitudinal, as M. Matteuci conceived, and not 
transversal, as supposed by M. de la Rive. He 
hopes soon to render visible, by a micrometric ap- 
paratus being constructed by M. Breguet, that the 
electric spiral exercises a very strong traction on 
the bar parallel to its axis, and sufficient to elongate 
it. 

MM. Fremy and Clemandot presented samples 
of artificial aventurine, the fabrication of which 
hitherto has remained a secret with the glass- 
blowers of Venice. Fine specimens are rare, and 
fetch a high price. The process, after numerous 
experiments, adopted by MM. Fremy and Cleman- 
dot, gives results which promise that aventurine 
may be made in all glasshouses. After having un- 
successfully tried the action of different metals on 
glass coloured by the oxide of copper, they were 
led to examine the reduction that the oxides with 
the minimum of oxidation exercised on the pro- 
toxide of copper, and chiefly that of the protoxide 
of iron of the forges: under influence of heat the 
oxide of this iron readily reduced the protoxide 
of copper to metallic copper, and produced a me- 
tallic oxide (the peroxide of iron) soluble’ in 
glass, and giving to it a slightly yellowish tint. 
Heating, then, for 12 hours, a mixture of 300 
parts of pounded glass, 40 parts of protoxide of 
copper, and 80 of the oxide of iron, they have 
obtained a glass containing abundantly crystals 
of metallic copper. If therefore the difficulty of 
manufacturing aventurine is to produce a glass 
filled with brilliant crystals of copper uniformly 
distributed, the problem is completely solved. The 
specimens submitted were somewhat opaque; but 
compared with the Venetian aventurine, the cop- 
per of both was observed with a good microscope 
to be crystallised in regular octohedrons. Thus 
this aventurine appears the same as that of Venice. 

M. G. Barruel wrote that having had occasion to 
examine chemically a substance used by refiners 
for the clarification of syrups, and sold very dear 
under the name of seve de l’orme pyramidal, and as 
coming from the United States, he has discovered 
it to be nothing else than the dried white of egg. 





LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE, 

CamBripGE, Feb, 25.—The fullowing degrees were con- 
ferred :— 

Bachelor in Divinity.—Rev. G. Brown, St. John’s College. 

Masters of Arts,—G. J. Handford, Corpus Christi Cullege ; 
F. C. Penrose, Magdalene College. 

Bachelors of Arts.—R. G. Chalk, Trinity Coll.; J. J. W. 
Probyn, St. John’s College. 

Matriculation.—F. T. Rowell, Emmanuel College. 


BRITISH ARCH EZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 


March 4th.—Anniversary Meeting.—Mr. Pettigrew, 
treasurer, in the chair, laid before the meeting a 
full statement of the accounts of the Association 
from its foundation to the present time, which gave 
universal satisfaction, and which shewed that with 
the heavy expense of the Journal, and a great many 
other important items of expenditure, the Associa- 
tion remained with a balance in hand of about 
1507. Various votes of thanks were moved and 
responded to, and a code of laws for the future go- 
vernment of the Association was read to the meet- 
ing and adopted. A few changes were made, chiefly 
that of altering the name of the Central Committee 
to Council, and electing six vice-presidents; and 
it was resolved that in future the Journal of the 
Association should be delivered in numbers only to 
the associates, and that at the end of the year the 
volume complete should be published to non-asso- 
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ciates at a price to be fixed by the council. The 
following officers and council were then elected for 
the ensuing year : 

President: Lord A. D. Conyngham. 

Vice-Presidents: Sir J. Barrow, Bart., Sir W. 
Betham, Sir W. Chatterton, Bart., Sir S. R. Mey- 
rick, Mr. T. J. Pettigrew, Sir J. G. Wilkinson. 

Treasurer: Mr. T. J. Pettigrew. 

Secretaries: Mr. T.C, Croker, and Mr. C. Roach 
Smith. 

Secretary for Foreign Correspondence: Mr. T. 
Wright. 

Council: Sir J. Annesley, Mr. J. Arden, Mr. J. 
Barrow, Mr. T. Baylis, Captain Beaufort, Mr. W. 
H. Black, Mr. W. D. Bruce, Hon. W. N. R. Col- 
borne, M.P., Mr. G. R. Corner, Mr. J. Gwilt, Mr, 
W. D. Haggard, Mr. J. Lee, Mr. R. M. Milnes, 
M.P., Mr. E, Peel, Mr. J. R. Planché, Mr. W. H. 
Rosser, Mr. J. G. Waller. 

Auditors: Mr. C. Bailey, and Mr. A. W. Woods. 


LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS FOR THE 
ENSUING WEEK :— 


Monday.—Geographical, 83 p.m.; British Architects, 8 
P.M.; Medical, 8 p.m. 

Tuesday.—Medical and Chirurgical, 8} P.m.; Civil En- 
gineers, 8 p.m.; Zoological, 8} P.m. 

Wednesday.—Geological, 8} p.m. ; Graphic, 8 p.m. ; Phare 
maceutical, 9 p.m.; Royal Literary Fund (anniversary 
meeting), 2 P.M. 

Thursday.—Royal, 8} P.M. ; Antiquaries, 8 p.m.; R. i3. of 
Literature, 4 p.m. 

Friday,—Astronomical, 8 p.m.; Roy. Institution, 8} P.m.; 
Philological, 8 p.m. 

Saturday.—Westminster Medical, 8 P.a. 








PINE ARTS. 
R.A.’S, ETC. 


Wuen we speak of artists attaining the distinc- 
tions of the Royal Academy, we, of course, consider 
that body simply in the light of the highest consti- 
tuted or incorporated and recognised representation 
of British Arts. But we do not shut our eyes to 
the great individual genius which is excluded, and 
which probably, relying upon itself, has not sought 
the routine of candidatecy, which forms the usual 
steps to this sort of promotion. It is chiefly from 
these circumstances that the public see much greater 
sculptors and painters out of the pale than at least 
a considerable number of those who are within it. 
When we witness such a man as Lough without a 
handle to his name as an eminent artist, we are 
amazed that the author of Milo, since educated to 
the noblest efforts of sculpture, should be in such 
apredicament. When we see such a man as Mr. M. 
Cotes Wyatt in the same undistinguished rank in 
regard to Academic honours, we ask ourselves, 
who among the lettered R.A.’s have surpassed his 
Tomb of the Princess Charlotte at Windsor, or his 
George III. in Cockspur Street ; or has approached 
the grandeur of his Equestrian statue of the Duke 
of Wellington, now on the eve of being erected? 
When we see the truly great in the highest depart- 
ments of painting, the sacred, the historical, and 
the classic, developed by a Haydon, we wonder 
how it can be that he is not among the élite. And 
Martin, splendid yet popular, vast and poetical, 
though sometimes marked by very minor ble- 
mishes ; why is he left to be appreciated by foreign 
authorities, and excluded from the alphabet at 
home? Inskipp, too, may be mentioned, rich and 
brilliant, but at feud with the Academy, as was 
exhibited last year by his allusive picture of a 
Donkey satirically branded, like a cavalry horse, 
with the broad R.A. It is a pity that either party 
or personal considerations should operate in this 
manner. We wish there were more of magna- 
nimity on the one hand, and, perbaps in some in- 
stances, less of resentment on the other. But, 
at all events, it is not creditable to any national 
school that such individuals as we have instanced 
should not be elevated to prominent places in its 
ranks. 
With these observations, called for by several 
letters addressed to us respecting our announce- 


ment of recent elections, &c., we proceed to close 
our summary of 
THE BRITISH INSTITUTION, 

No. 81. “The Challenge,” E. H. Corbould, is a 
spirited edition of St. George, or some other 
knightly warrior. 

No. 51. ‘Minna and Brenda,” (Scott’s Pirate) 
J. E. Lauder, is not, we think, well named as to 
the characters; but it is an artistical painting, and 
does credit to the skill of its author for expression, 
the disposition of the figures, and the general tone 
and distribution of colour, 

No. 263. “ Hampden and Sir John Elliot refus- 
ing King Charles a forced loan,” &c, J. and G. 
Foggo.—A historical subject enriched by portraits 
of famous men of the time, Buckingham, Strafford, 
Laud, &c. &c. It is treated with effect, though the 
appeal of the patriots to Magna Charta is repre- 
sented with rather a theatric action. The attitudes 
and looks of the other characters are well con- 
ceived, and sufficiently varied to convey a sense of 
the different impressions made on their minds by 
the bold refusal thus thrown in the very face of 
royalty. 

No. 274. “The Forsaken.” J. Lucas.—-A mo- 
ther and child abandoned to distress. The sorrow- 
ful countenance of the former, and the helpless 
grief of the latter, both akin in merit, and worthy 
of the painter of No. 56. 

No. 300. “ Ginevra” (Rogers’ Italy), W. Bow- 
ness.—The satin is Terbergish ; the look and atti- 
tude not so taking. 

No. 808. “Invitation, Hesitation, and Persua- 
sion.’ N. J. Crowley, R.H.A.— Three females, 
who admirably express the three qualities indicated 
by the title, The elder may hesitate, but with an 
invitation so desirable to plead for, and such a per- 
suader to give the pleading words, it is easy to see 
that all doubt must yield. It is a nicely treated 
subject. 

No. 323. “ Godiva’ —W. Fisher—makes the 
closet-seat of Mr. Barnard (the keeper of the gal- 
lery) appear to be somewhat dangerous, If Peep- 
ing Tom hardly escaped, we know not how he can 
from such a nude specimen of Coventry beauty. 

No. 355. * Political Antagonists.’ T, Clater. 
Discussing the Corn-laws, and replete with cha- 
racter in the artist’s natural and forcible manner. 

No. 372. “ Perthshire Foresters.” W. and H. 
Barraud.—A good sporting-piece, with horse, dead 
deer, dogs, old Highlander, and boy, all ably exe- 
cuted. The head of the pony seems to us to bea 
little too large and disproportioned, but the whole 
group is circumstantially true, and the event well 
told. Deer, &c. by the same are charmingly 
painted. 

No. 375. “ Morning, a Study.” G. Browning. 
A clever picture of a pretty housemaid, tucking up 
her slecve in earnest to do the work of scrubbing 
the steps. It is executed in a lively and solid 
style, and is altogether (in spite of the vat-like pail) 
a very pleasing composition. 

No. 393. “ Ruth and Naomi.” Miss M. Gillies, 
Among the foremost of the fair artists who have 

adorned the exhibition this year we may rank the 
painter of this picture; which, with an eye to the 
Roman masters, displays purity of form and chaste- 
ness of colour, 

No. 394.-—-—. J. Sant.—-Without a title, but a 
very graceful study, and freshly tinted. 

o. 397. “A Gipsy Family”—W. Shayer—is an 
agreeable and picturesque group. The gipsy fea- 
tures are not so distinctly peculiar to the dark race 
as they might have been. No, 424, “‘ The Moun- 
tain Maid,” by the same, is another pretty and 
pleasing subject. 

No. 410, ‘A place where the Jack lie.” R. 
Redgrave, A.R.A, Itisthe very place! One can- 
not help wishing for a frog or a minnow to spin 
over it, 

No, 415. “ Sacontala.”” L. W. Desanges.—A red 
lady or Hindoo; a pleasing figure, with the limbs 
rather thin, or ill-foreshortened, for the fulness of 





Indian nymphly beauty. 





No, 442. “The Skipping-rope Dance.” J 
Hayes.— The hoydens engaged in this dance are 
solid flesh enough, and none of your opera aerial 
forms, which newspaper critics cry up for fays, 
bounding spirits, sylphides, and angels. Mr. Hayes 
has no such fancies—his dancers would shake the 
earth, 

No. 456, ‘Faust and Margarct.”” T. J. Da, 
ker.—Allied to the French school, this is a striking 
production, drawn with great freedom, and the 
figures skilfully disposed. As this scene is no part 
of the supernatural in the story, we are at a loss to 
account for the blue reflections and artificial lights 
thrown over it, however cleverly executed and at. 
tractive to the vision. 

No. 472. “The Surprise.” A. J. Woclmer— 
There is not much for the young half-naked girls 
to be frightened for in their woody cover, like a 
covey of birds. The whole is rather scattery ; and 
in the aim at something like the Turner tints, we 
should say that the lake tint, for instance, on the 
arm of the foremost girl, is not the colour of flesh, 

On reviewing the Gallery, we would exhort our 
young artists to bestow more attention upon the 
choice of their subjects,, They are sadly meagre, 
and flockishly imitative in this essential point, 
But we will speak of the deficiency more fully in 
a future Gazette. Meanwhile, having doubtless 
omitted the notice of many a gem “born to blush 
unseen” on these walls, we can only add from the 
song: 


“ Above! 
Below ! 
Good night; all’s well!” 


SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS, 


Tuts body, originally established in 1823, under 
the auspices of the late Duke of Sussex, are about 
to solicit the Queen for the grant of a charter of 
incorporation, Their success hitherto has also in- 
duced them to determine on extending the sphere 
of its usefulness, by adding to the society’s present 
establishment the foundation ofa School of Art, for 
providing instruction of the first order, and on the 
most liberal scale. They rest their claim on the 
integrity of their past proceedings and their utility 
to Art; and they state “that the number of works 
of art annually exhibited at the gallery of the So- 
ciety of British Artists has averaged about 840; 
that the amount of sales has averaged about 2000, 
annually, and for the last five years more that 
4000/. annually; and that there have been sold 
from the exhibitions 2244 works of art, whereof 
909 were by members of the society, and 1335 by 
exhibitors not members, in which latter number, 
whose works were so sold out of the society's exli- 
bitions, are to be found the names of several artists 
who are now among the most eminent of yout 
Majesty’s Royal Academy.” p 

In the words of their address the petitioners 
state “that the objects of the society would be 
very essentially promoted and facilitated by the 
gracious concession to them of your Majesty's 
royal charter of incorporation, which would better 
enable them to transact the affairs of the society: 
and when humbly approaching your Majesty ( 
pray for so gracious a grant, the memorialists, with 
the greatest confidence in your Majesty’s justice 
wisdom, and benevolence, venture to point to the 
eminent services the society has already rendered 
to the Arts and Artists of your Majesty’s kingdom, 
and to the arduous difficulties they have so perse- 
veringly struggled against; but especially to the 
important benefit that must result to many of your 
Majesty’s subjects from the contemplated school, 
which is with great and earnest importunity humbly 
pressed on your Majesty’s gracious notice; since, 
without the grant of a charter, the memorialists 
fear it is impossible for the society to establish the 
proposed school with any chance of success. 

Circulars have been issued, and steps taken to 
secure the objects the society have in view, by ob- 
taining the names of influential patrons of Art 
furtherance of their request. 
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FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
FRANCE. 
Paris, 3d March, 1846. 
Or books, few, or rather none, in the vista; unless 
we mention the 4th vol. in 8vo presented to us by 
M. De la Ville-Mirmont, and forming the collec- 
tion of his dramatic works. *s And, pray, who is 
M. De la Ville-Mirmont?”’ will be asked by num- 
bers of people, literary people, even in Paris. 
This honest man is the long-forgotten relict of 
times bygone, never to return, He has had his 
blazing triumphs, has enjoyed his incontestable ce- 
lebrity; but all this either too soon or too late. 
Too soon ;—for, had he come later, thanks to that 
souplesse characteristic of mediocrity, he would 
have adopted the forms of modern literature, and 
might, with the aid of humbug, have become one 
of the coryphées of the romantic era. Too late;— 
for he enjoyed his triumphs but a short time, 
achieved as they were towards the close of the old 
literary régime. Imagine, sir, a young mousque- 
taire gris making his début at court some four or 
five years previous to the Revolution of 89. He 
labours hard to acquire its refined manners, to be- 
come proficient in its gallant tactics, in its diplo- 
matic savoir-faire. He succeeds, he pleases; every 
one applauds his auspicious début. Let Louis XVI. 
only reign in peace, and our young friend will un- 
doubtedly rise to honours and fortune, But Fate 
has willed it otherwise. The Revolution breaks 
out, and the fine gentleman is bereft of all his hopes. 
All that he has learnt with so much trouble, he 
must now forget. His little gentillesses de boudoir 
are no longer understood ; his fine talk, finical and 
charming, his witty reparties, his finely woven in- 
trigues, are no longer in keeping with any thing or 
any body, Some coarse louts, some croquants, con- 
temptible and contemned, throw him in the shade, 
and ride over him, The poor man is reduced to 
retire proudly from the scene, with as good a coun- 
tenance as he can muster, and live on recollections 
for the remainder of his days. Some twenty years 
ago a comedy or tragedy of M. De la Ville- Mirmont 
was not announced with impunity. Mdlle. Mars 
would accept without inquiry the part he had writ- 
ten for her. Talma, in the last days of his career, 
was indebted to him for one of his most brilliant 
triumphs, the réle of Charles VI. in the tragedy 
of that name. It would seem that pensions, the 
French Academy, and many other guerdons, many 
other honours, were not wanting this dashing favour- 
ite of the Muses:—and to-day, after a lapse of twenty 
years, when M. De la Ville-Mirmont, still fresh and 
vigorous, thrusts upon us his “ Works complete,” 
every body wonders, and taxes his memory for the 
obliterated traces of this name, once so famous, 
O vanitas vanitatum! inconstancy of Fame, more 
fickle and perfidious than the Ocean! 

A similar fate may be predicted for M. Camille 
Doucet, author of several comedies, and, amongst 
others, ofa play in three acts in verse (La Chasse au 
Fripons), played last week at the Théatre Frangais, 
Conceived and written with much care, replaced 
twenty times on the stocks, and modelled on works 
of the same kind which have won the most legiti- 
mate success, La Chasse aux Fripons is nevertheless 
4 poor and tiresome comedy. And yet the author 
had fine scope in attacking, as he did, those equi- 
vocal industriels who infest France at this time, and 
whose dodges, inventions, tricks of every kind, have 
one side so amusing :—from that worthy who sold 
to the Parisians the seed of his colossal cabbage at 
one frane each grain—andhe sold in three months to 
the amount of 100,000f.—even to those newspaper- 
agents who last week turned to account the mas- 
querading of the Carnival, by promenading through 
the streets three emblazoned ensigns in a large 
chariot full of masks, typical of their employers. 

The Epoque has had this felicitous idea, bor- 
towed, it is said, from English customs. This 
journal incarnated itself to the eyes of the gap- 
ng badauds, under the features of a young woman 
(I leave you to guess her station), in a white 
satin dress, more then décolletée. Around her 





were a band of demons habited in red, knights in 
full armour, with helmets on and sword in hand. 
And from the midst of this motley group emerged 
a huge banner, inscribed with the title of a wretched 
novel parcelled out to its subscribers by the Epoque 
for the last month. 

Le Fils du Diable, 

Par Paul Févat. 

Lisez t’Epoave, 

Honest people laughed and shrugged their 
shoulders; but the fools, who every where consti- 
tute an immense majority, opened their eyes wide, 
and religiously learnt by heart the name of M. 
Paul Féval, wretched copyist, miserable reflection 
of M. Eugene Sue. 

But to return to M. Doucet and his comedy. 
It portrays none but vulgar scoundrels; exhibiting 
neither character, imagination, nor subtlety, and 
very easily outwitted by a good old soul ever so 
green. Therefore the chase has been followed with- 
out much interest, and the usual inevitable results 
were too well known beforehand to admit of any 
effect being produced, or curiosity being excited, 
by the obsolete ruses of the sportsmen, or the shuf- 
fling and dodging of the game. The comedy, we 
fear, will muster but a “ beggarly account.” 

Our Opera, on the contrary, has had this week a 
piece of good fortune, the result of the capital idea 
of having the parts of Lucia di Lammermoor sung 
by Duprez, Baroilhet, and Mdile. Nau. The 
largo of the finale, the scene of the malediction, the 
air of the Tombeaux, have afforded Duprez ample 
opportunity for retrieving his fame, endangered in 
some failures owing to his excessive fatigues, and to 
the little care they shew in varying his réperfoire. 
Mdlle. Nau, in the madness scene, especially in the 
andante of that difficult air, has exhibited exquisite 
feeling, and made up in grace, nature, and taste, 
what she lacked in energy and strength. Baroil- 
het, our excellent Caryton, seized with a sudden 
hoarseness, solicited the indulgence of the public. 
But here the indulgence of the public is ever qua- 
lified by a bon-mot, as a set-off; so, pretending that 
the indisposition of Baroilhet might have originated 
in the splendid manner in which his rivals, Duprez 
and Mdlle. Nau, had sung their two grand airs, 
Baroilhet, said they, has taken cold entre deux airs. 

The actors are not the only ones who fall under 
the lash of Parisian satire. M. de R——d, the 
rich banker, has felt its sting since his slight alter- 
cation with M. de Lowenhielm, the Swedish envoy 
at Paris. These gentlemen were playing whist; 
and the banker, being somewhat a loser, thought 
he had good grounds for complaining of his part- 
ner—the plenipo’s—bad play. He suffered him- 
self to give vent to his feelings—not in French, 
but in German—to one of the bystanders, who 
he imagined was the only one able to understand 
him, Not so, however; M. de Lowenhielm, who 
is a bit of a polyglot, rises, and throwing the cards 
on the table, (some say, in the face of M. de 
R——d,) “ M. le baron,’’ says he, ‘I understand 
German well enough to know that you have just 
spoken impertinently,” Only fancy the scandal! 
It was at first dreaded that the feud would not end 
there; but twenty-four hours after a thorough recon- 
ciliation was negotiated, and on the second day the 
Swedish envoy was present, in M. de R d's 
house, at a children’s ball—which, by the by, has 
caused the danseurs et danseuses in Paris under 
twelve years of age to go clean daft. 

But the scene had had witnesses—indiscreet wit- 
nesses; and so people have done nothing but 
enlarge on this topic for the last five or six 
days, and embellished it with some thousand jokes, 
good and bad. The best is, that the Jockey Club, 
of which M. de R——d is a member, insisted 
on his fighting with M. de Lowenhielm, under 
penalty of being excluded from that fashionable 
circle; and it is added, that M. de R——d, splut- 
tering away in his German lingo, which he still 
cherishes, endeavoured in his answer to stipulate 
for equalising the chances of the combat; at least, 
according to his own notions thereon: he said, 


“Qu’il tépose t’apord tix millions a la panque, et 
nous ferrons ensuite si je tois me pattre.” “ Let 
him first deposit ten millions in the bank, and then 
we will see about fighting.’’ 

Once fairly started, we can scarcely be moderate; 
and @ propos of this children’s ball, given by M. 
de R d, it is said that his son, upon being 
asked by some moralist the difference between a 
good and a bad action, made him this edifying 
answer :—“ Une mauvaise action est une action de 
Versailles, rive gauche; une bonne action c'est une 
action du Nord” * (Northern Railway). 

The exhibition of 1846 will decidedly be brilliant, 
if we are to judge by the names of those painters 
who enter into competition. We shall have, by 
M..Ary Scheffer—in addition to the St. Augustin 
and the St. Monique, of which I have already spoken 
—tLe Christ et les saintes femmes, Venfant chari- 
table ; a German legend, Faust and Marguerite in 
the Garden of Martha, Faust an Brocken. We shall 
have two landscapes by M. Cabat, eight paintings 
by M. Biard, the comic painter par excellence, and 
four more by M. Decamps, Une école d’enfants en 
Asie, St. Jean Baptiste donnant le baptéme a des Juifs, 
aud two Oriental landscapes, rainy scenes. 

Sculpture will also not be badly off. M. Pradier 
has a statue of the Duke of Orleans and a nude 
female figure, M. Jouffroy the bust of a young 
girl, M. Duret two Muses, Tragedy and Comedy. 

Allow me to conclude my letter by a slight pro- 
test, which may not be palatable to one of your 
young novelists, but which still ought to be made 
for the sake of literary truth and good faith. The 
novel of M. Peake (Intrigues at Court), so far as I 
can judge from the analysis and extracts you give 
of it, is not an original work. All that is said by 
you of the plot, the fragments you quote from the 
book, prove to me that it is not merely an imita- 
tion, but a close translation of the Comte A. de 
Vigny’s novel. I could send you, did you desire 
it, the very passages corresponding, word for word, 
with those which seem to have struck you. Do 
you not think that when a man borrows so freely, 
he ought to acknowledge the debt? 








ORIGINAL, 
AND CURIOSITIES OF LITERATURE. 


PENNILLION SINGING, 

Tue resemblance of the Welsh Pennillion singing, 
to the harp, to the Bavarian mountaineer Schna- 
dahiipfin (exemplified in the Literary Gazette, No. 
1516), is near enough to merit our notice. Pro- 
bably derived from the bardism of the ancient 
Britons (we learn from a little book, by Mr. W. 
Leathart), these Pennillions were chanted to the 
harp from the earliest recorded period. The in- 
vention of vocal song is attributed, in the oldest of 
triads, to Gwyddon Ganhebon, whilst Hu Gadarn 
first adopted verse for historical records. Passing 
by the disputed antiquity of the harp or the bag- 
pipe, we shall, before coming to the Pennillion 
singing, mention a curious “custom among the 
Highlanders of Scotland, quite peculiar to them- 
selves. When a song is to be sung, the parties all 
round the room take hold of each other’s plaids, or, 
if an English dress, they employ their pocket ker- 
chiefs for the same purpose.— The song commences, 
one sings the verse and all beat time with their 
plaids or kerchiefs, rowing, as it were, to and fro; 
in the chorus all join, still beating time, and thus 
the song proceeds. This mode of singing they call 
Oran Luathaidh. _ Shaw, in his Gaelic Analysis, ac- 
counts for it as having originated in the fulling of 
cloth by the feet, before the improved method was 
introduced. They have another kind of singing 
which they employ only in rowing, they call it 
Iurram, the subject of which is generally heroic.” 

But the Pennillion consists in “ singing stanzas, 
either attached or detached, of various lengths and 
metre, to any tune which the harper may play ; for 
it is irregular, and in fact not allowable, for any 





*The French word “action” has two significations, 
represented in English by the words deed and share. 
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particular one to be chosen. Two, three, or four 
bars having been played, the singer takes it up, 
and this is done according as the Pennil, or stanza, 
may suit—he must end precisely with the strain, 
he therefore commences in any part he may please. 
To the stranger it has the appearance of beginning 
in the middle of a line or verse, but which is not 
the case. Different tunes require a different num- 
ber of verses to complete it ; sometimes only one, 
sometimes four or six, as will be perceived in the 
directions for singing. It is then taken up by the 
next, and thus it proceeds through as many as 
choose to join in the pastime, twice round, and 
ending with the person that began. These convi- 
vial harp meetings are generally conducted with 
great regularity, and are really social; all sing if 
they please, or all are silent; to some tunes there 
are a greater number of singers, according to the 
ingenuity required in adapting Pennillion.”’ 

Different tunes or metres are called Ysgin Aur, 
Merch Megen, and Gogerddan (whichis very difficult); 
and it is stated to be “highly necessary that the 
singer should attend to the following rules :— 
Never commence with any tune—never end before 
or after any strain. Never adapt Pennillion of a 
comic tendency to a serious tune, or vice versa. 
Never repeat any part of a pennill to lengthen it. 
Never repeat any pennill you may have previously 
sung. Ifthe tune be heroic, sing verses of that 
kind in preference to any other. Generally it will 
be allowed to sing amorous Pennillion to any air, 
taking care that to a serious tune the sentiment is 
not ludicrous. When eight lines of eight syllables 
are wanted, two of four lines are generally taken. 
Or if six of twelve syllables should be wanted, a 
short verse of two lines, and one of four, should be 
judiciously joined.” 

We offer an example or two of these songs, 
though we have not space to allow for the con- 
nexion of many stanzas. 

“Tri pheth ni saif yn llonydd 
Yw mochyn ar ben mynydd 
A malwoden mewn lle llwm, 
A thafod Twm melinydd. 
Tri pheth sy’n anhawdd nabod 
Dyn, derwen a diwrnod, 
Y dydd sy’n hir, y pren yn gau, 
A dyn yn ddau—wynedog. 
Three things I sing that ne’er stand still,— 
A pig upon a clou font hill, 
A snail that crawls cold stones among, 
And miller Tom’s confounded tongue. 
Agpin three things—’tis hard to know 
The day, a man, the oak below; 
The day is long, the oak is hollow, 
And man he is a two-faced fellow. 
* 


* e * 

Cymry! er Ilwyr hoffwyr hedd, 

Rheidiawl iddynt anrhydedd, 

A Rhyddid, y rhai haeddawl, 
yaf—hoffaf hawl. 

Y’mhilaid, hon gwnai ’r dynion da 

Orfod, mewn amryw aerfa; 

Eu galon drwg a gilynt, 

O’u bro gain, gan eu bri gynt. 


Cambrians! ye, ’tis known, love peace, 
Yet needful still ’s thy meed of honour, 
Thy greatest, dearest, ev'ry right, 
as Nature’s gift—no regal donor; 
And where's the man that will not stand, 
And combat wage, to set us free? 
And where the heart that feels not for 
Our blessed land and liberty? 
* * - * 
Eidion du a dyn ei did, 
Ondodid i ddyn dedwydd, 
I dori ei gwys ar dir ac ar, 
A braenar yn y bronydd, 
Goreu tyn fei wry tad, 
Morwynion gw erionydd. 


The sable ox with weight will strain 
The ploughshare through the drills, 

Or in stiff furrows stretch the chain, 
And labour up the hills; 

Far stronger chains that draw the heart, 
Merion’s matchless maids impart. 

* 


e * * 
Glan yw'r puis yn y llyn, 
y 


Nid ydyw hyn ddim newydd, 
Glan P onda fronfraith thy ei thy, 
Dan danu ei hadenydd, 
Glanach yw os d’ wedai’r gwir, 
Morwynion tir Merionydd. 





How bright’s the salmon in the lake, 
How beautiful the thrush, 
With wing expanded, seems to gleam 
All spangling in the bush! 
But fairer, lovelier to my mind, 
Are Merioneth’s damsels kind. 
* * + . 

Toraeth byr-oes tarth a barrig, 
Sydd yn ymddangos tros ychydig, 

eu ewyn dwr ni wiw hyderu, 
4m ddal yn fanwl ddim i fynu ; 
Neu dro gwenol hafol hefyd, 
Ehediad buan ydyw ein bywyd. 
The fate of life is fog and cloud, 
Which vanish e’en awhile we list ; 
Perfect is nought upon the globe, 
All vision as the watery mist, 
Or like the swallow’s endless turns, 
Is life, while we exist. % 

. 


7 
Fy nydd sydd yn nyddu, yn fanol i fynu, 
A’r nos sydd yn nesu, ’rhoi’n isel fy mhen, 
Ac un nid oes genni, er wylo ar glaf weli, 
Pan fo i’m glafychu, glyw fy ochain. 
My day is declining with diligent speed, 
The night fast approaches when low I shall lie, 
Yet, ah! I have no one my sick bed to heed, 
To weep for my suffering, or catch my last sigh.” 


The change of measure in the last only exhibits 
one of the several varieties; but the examples will 
furnigh both our home and foreign readers (espe- 
cially in Bavaria) with a sufficient insight into the 
Pennillion singing and Pennill of Wales. 


Dramatic Chapters. 


Cuarter IV. 
ScenE—The Sea coast—Vessel in the distance—Sailors 
carousing on Shore. 


Ra.pu and STEPHEN coming forward. 

Stephen. It seems to me, friend Ralph, that when certain 
kings and conquerors parcelled out the land, they selected 
all the best inside-places for themselves, and left poor 
Jack the outside crust. And pretty well baked it is on 
this highway to purgatory. 

Ralph, Weil, a man’s a man, messmate, though his lot 
be hard and poor. 

S. A man’s a man?—pooh, pooh, Ralph: thou mightst 
as well tell me that a voat’s a coat! Now a coat is not a 
coat, but a character. A coat is a sacred thing on a king, 
honourable on a minister, worshipful on a judge, re- 
spected on a gentleman, obnoxious on the needy, infec- 
tious on the beggar, and, after that, a walking disease to 
the end of the chapter! There is more in a coat, Ralph, 
than thy five wits can distinguish. 

. As how, messmate? as how? 

S. As how, Ralph? Why, sometimes a coat is not a 
coat, but a Deception, when Vanity wears the coat of Phi- 
lanthropy, Pride that of Humility, Hypocrisy the coat of 
Sanctity, &c.; or when the lying vagrant slips on the 
honest sailor’s or soldier’s coat to gull the ici 


: . a 
S. Be quiet; poverty is bad—the man is poor; erg; 
the man must be bad. -" 

R. No, no; bar hands there, messmate; the doctor js 
not the physic. b 

S. But the man’s bad that takes the physic, or ought tp 
be; for there is badness within him. | 

R. The man —the doctor —that is... Come, capsize 

your jokes, Master Stephen; no humming an old sajlo, 
i say it again, a man’s a man! 

S. Ay, well, thou mayst say it, Ralph; but canst thoy 
prove it, Ralph? There’s the business. Now here j; 
this inglorious rascal, who promised our glorious captajg 
a large sum if he’d consent to smuggle away his wife anj 
child. Is he a man? or art thou aman? or am I a may) 
to stand by, Ralph, and—— 

R. Hush! there be listeners. Prudence! 

S. Who cares? I ran off from better things once than | 
should quit by running away from this : however, they say 
that the light foam of the sea hardens itself into a shel: 
mayhap I shall harden in time. But, prudence, as thoy 
sayst, prudence! where didst thou “ pick up that word,” 
—— It is an aristocratic word, and carries a certaig 
quality aboutit. Prudence? Well, come along; prudence 
is not a bad pilot. reunt, 

CHARLEs Swary, 
SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 
THE IRISH SOCIETY, 

EsTABLISHED in London for the cultivation of 
friendly feelings and courtesies among all classes, 
political parties, and religious persuasions, of the 
Sister Isle.—This happily designed society had 
an evening meeting on Saturday, at its rooms in 
Pall Mall East. We would refer to our revier, 
in a preceding page, of Mr. Shirley’s Farney, ani 
—whilst we acknowledged that civilisation and 
the progress of knowledge had done much, since 
the days whose cruelties he records, to ameliorate 
the condition of Ireland— point to what may yet 
be done for its improvement, and hail this excellent 
association as one of the best means of attaining that 
most desirable end. To judge by the meeting of Sa 
turday, it seems to have realised the benevolent ani 
patriotic intent of those who projected it, one of the 
principal of whom, Sir Emerson Tennent, is now fat 
away from the field of his valuable exertions in 
this respect, pursuing equally good purposes, ne 
trust, for the benefit of Ceylon. Irish gentlemen, 
who previously would hardly associate in the Eng- 
lish capital, here assembled together as fellov- 
countrymen and brothers. Members of the senate, 
men of landed property, wealthy merchants, men 
distinguished for talent, men devoted to the learned 
professions, authors, artists, and individuals de- 
voted to various pursuits of active life, enjoyed a 





t and 





villagers of their hard-won coin. Is a coat a coat, then, 
Ralph; or has it a wider name and signification ? 

R. No, no, messmate; no land-pirates; no false flags ; 
fight the battle of life, but stick to your colours, say I: 
no lubberly shirking. 

S. That’s hearty. Well, old sailor, thou must under- 
stand that a coat in a drawing-room is a very different 
affair to a coat on a pauper’s back ; the very sleeves learn 
their own importance, and may nudge a lady’s elbow 
without being impertinent; the collar knows that it is 
silk velvet, and stands up for its own consequence ; there 
is not a buttun-hole but has a silky consciousness of its 
connexion with buttons of quality. A gentleman’s coat 
may aspire to the wit of lamp-breaking without fear of a 
jail; but a pauper's coat is presumed to know better, and 
must take the consequences. A man's a man, indeed ? 
Is dry junk turtle? 

R. This is college learning. See you, now, what it is to 
be grammatical; there is nothing like grammar. I hold 
it that grammar is the navigation of language. I could 
never have sailed through such a yarn gs that without 
stranding ; some words are like w irlpools, Stephen— 
= 4 twist a man round befure he knows where he is. 
Did you ever find that, messmate? But it was whispered 
on board that thou ran from college when a lad; was it 
there thou picked up this ? 

S. Picked up this? What Isee, Ralph, a mole might 
see; what I say, a stone might say. Pick it up? any 
brag ms where, Things are known by their proper- 
ies, Ralph. 

R. What properties, Master Stephen? 

S. Don’t such a goose. t properties? Thou 
wouldst not en to find plums on a crab-tree ? 

R. Not exactly. 

S. No; I should think not. Well, then, things are 
known by their properties: as thus—now place thy thumb 
on ng Seale, s0—Wealth is good. 

R. Wealth is 


S. The man is rich; ergo, the man must be good, and is 
thus known by his property! Now place thy forefinger 
on thy nose, Kalph; for herein lies the gist of the argu- 
ment. Poverty is bad. 

R. Very, Master Stephen. 





pl t p evening. Good fellow- 
ship was the order of the night; and among the 
things which chiefly contributed to its embellisb- 
ment and harmony were the works of Irish genius 
displayed upon the occasion, and in merit so high 
as might well make an Irishman proud of his 
country. There were fine . sculptures by Mac 
Dowall, Foley, Moore, J. Jones (a capital bust of 
Mr. Pierce Mahony), and Macarthy’s very clevet 
little statuette groups. And there were paintings 
by Maclise, Mulready, Rothwell, Elmore, Ken- 
drick, Scanlan, Fisher, M. Wood, and Haverly 
(whose truly national “ Piper’ was much admired 
for its genuine character). 

In social conversation, and the admiration of 
these works, the numerous company crowded the 
spacious rooms till past the “ witching hour;” and, 
we are convinced, beyond the enjoyment of the 
time, laid the foundations for much of a future 
that will be beneficial to Ireland. 


——————— 








THE DRAMA. 
Her Majesty's Theatre: The Opening Night, Tues- 
day, March 3.—The peculiar application of the mu- 
sical art, in which its greatest beauties and most 
powerful effects are brought out in the most perfect 
and comprehensive manner, called par excellence 
“ opera,” originating in Italy, once the centre of all 
that was refined and excellent in literature and st", 
seems always to have maintained its highest position 
in the hands of the Italian composers and perfor- 
mers; the operatic works of Mozart, at first siglt 
an exception, being framed after the Italian model, 
and for the Italian stage, while those of Beethover, 
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the other great German, have not been 80 highly 
rized by the listening world. The peculiar nature 
of the Italian language, of itself almost music, in- 
volves a degree of education of the voice, consequent 
upon uttering so many open sounds, while the per- 
fect physical condition of the organs of voice is fa- 
youred by the dry climate; and perhaps the apt- 
ness of the Italian character to sentiment conduces 
more than all to their success in opera singing. 
But it is remarkable, that whatever may have been 
the merit of the early performances in Italy, since 
that time the gifted singers of that country have 
left San Carlos and Milan, and, like roving min- 
strels, displayed their happiest efforts in foreign 
lands, and in company with the splendid orchestras 
of the great cities of Europe. 

The opera of London has long been celebrated 
as the centre of attraction for all the taste and 
beauty of the first aristocracy in Europe, and under 
the present management It bids fair to take the 
highest position as an opera theatre. We sincerely 
hope it will do so, and that nothing will be allowed 
to interfere with the desire to afford the subscribers 
and the public the satisfaction of hearing every 
opera and every singer of celebrity in Europe. 
The attractions of the opening night, on this occa- 
sion, were ofno common kind. The house has been 


decorated in the most superb manner. The general | 
plan adopted by the artist is the rich arabesque | 


in various colours, interspersed with medallion 
figures and groups from the old masters, principally 
Albano, the Carracci,andGuido. The front of the prin- 
cipal tier of boxes is occupied with oblong medal- 
lion groups set in arabesque ; the next with simple 
medallion figures; above that, with grotesque 
birds and beasts; and still higher, with simple ara- 
besque. The ceiling has received the greatest atten- 
tion of the artist. The circular form is preserved by 
shields joined side by side, bearing each a figure on 

a dark russet ground, and set in arabesque. The 
centre is occupied by six subjects from the old mas- 
ters, painted in a circular arabesque border of the 
most florid kind upon a light ground, and the 
spaces between each are filled by beautiful scrolls of 
flowers held up by peacocks. Over the proscenium 
is the Aurora of Guido, we think; but all these 
pictures are painted so small, it is difficult to 
make out the subjects. The new drop-scene, by 
Stanfield, is very effective: the subject is a 
Grecian hall of massive proportions, with rich 
tesselated payement, and three antique bronze 
figures on each side; at the back is seen a group 
of Nymphs dancing in front of the Parthenon. 
When we entered the theatre, the lights were kept 
at low ebb; but when turned on, which was done 
suddenly, the effect was most brilliant, and the 
crowded audience broke into audible admiration. 
The curtains of the boxes, formerly crimson, are 
now of amber satin, said to be most becoming to 
the complexion; for our part, we could not help 
thiaking that such a flood of colour, although most 
dazzling and beautiful in itself, is not suited to 
display the beauties either of the person or dregs. 
The band having finished their usual tuning lucu- 
brations, the new conductor, Mr. Balfe, made his 
enlrée, and was welcomed with hearty applause, 
such as a young countryman deserves on taking so 
honourable a post. 

We come now to the new opera, Nino in Eng- 
land, or Nabuco in Italy. The plot is taken from 
scenes of early Babylonish history, with a dash of 
Assyrian. The salient points of it are, the ambi- 
ton and daring love of Abigail, a favoured slave 
at the court of Nino, who would be thought his 
daughter; she falls madly in love with the Baby- 
lonish general Jdaspe, nephew of the king of Ba- 
bylon, who prefers the real daughter of Nino, 

enena; and the insanity and despair of Nino, 
who presumes to be a god, and for bis impiety is 
deprived ofreason, While he isin this state Abigail 
Usurps the crown, and deceives the mad monarch 
into signing the death-warrant of his daughter 
Fenena; but, while in confinement, he hears the 





shouts of the people at the sacrifice of his daugh- | 


ter, and, praying to his god, recovers his reason in 
time to break out and rescue his child. The sub- 
ject is not a happy one: there is a great want of 
sentiment in it; the loves of Abigail and of Fe- 
nena are made of no moment; the one is absorbed 
by ambition, and the other part is tame in the ex- 
treme. Although the part of Nino, in the third act, 
where he sings, ‘‘ Oh, di qual’ onta aggravasi,’’ is 
exceedingly well sung and acted by Fornasari, yet 
it is far inferior in interest and music to “ Ah, se 
potessi piangere” in Belisario, a character in some 
respects parallel. With regard to operas founded 
on events and scenes of this period, one feels a 
difficulty in calling up ideas of romance and sen- 
timent where every thing is characteristic of heavy 
grandeur, and the delicate sentiments of nature 
and poetry are neglected. 

The music of Nino, composed by Giuseppe Verdi, 
is thin, harmonically speaking, and the melodies 
are by no means fresh; yet it possesses consi- 
derable merit; and though the first great work 
of the young composer, has maintained its favour 
above others. Some of it is original in subject, 
and some in harmony; while on the whole it 
shews the model of the modern Italian school, 
modified by hearing the works of Auber and Mey- 
erbeer. The overture is clever, and runs well over 
the subjects of the opera: the concerted pieces are 
the most remarkable. ‘ Io t’ amava!’ sung by Cor- 
bari, Sanchioli, and Corelli, is very clever ; the dis- 
tinct character given to the music of the first so- 
prano has an excellent effect, and the quintet which 
follows is also very well written. At the com- 
mencement of the second act Mille. Sanchioli sings 
her solo, “Anch’ io dischiuso un giorno,” the 
music of which, though not presenting any ori- 
ginal ideas, is pleasing and expressive ; this lady, 
though wanting in sweetness, sings with great ex- 
pression and power, and with a distinctness and 
rapidity of execution which shew she has studied 
her art. The introductory music to the third act 
is remarkably pleasing, though not very original ; 
and the scena beginning “Oh, di qual’ onta aggra- 
vasi,’”’? by Sanchioli and Fornasari, was admirably 
sung, and though very similar to many such com- 
positions, is very effective ; it was loudly encored ; 
and is the best duet of the opera. Next comes the 
charming chorus in unison of the Babylenish cap- 
tives, “ Va, pensieri, sull’ alidorate.” The effect of 
their voices in unison is very grand, and at the 
same time simple and pathetic ; and the motive is 
finely conceived. Such a work alone would be 
enough to stamp a composer. The solo for the 
bass, by Fornasari, “Oh, Isis potente,” was very 
well sung, and with less of the tremulousness 
which he so largely employs. Signora Corbari 
sang her only aria very prettily, “ Oh, dischiuso é 
il firmamento.” She possesses a good mezzo so- 
prano, and is a very pleasing singer in quiet me- 
lodic phrasing; her shyness, however, somewhat 
mars her efforts. There isan original notion in the 
fifth scene, where Nino is sitting in deep thought, 
which should be noticed ; the orchestra, after a few 
sombre notes, takes up the principal subjects of 
the opera, with a pause between each, indicative 
of the forgotten scenes and thoughts which recur 
to the mind of Nino just before he recovers his 
reason. The scenery is most effective, especially 
that of the hanging gardens, which is one of the 
most beautiful of its kind, and conveys a good 
idea of ancient magnificence. 

After the opera, as usual, the Anthem was sung, 
and Mr. Lumley received the plaudits of the com- 
pany. The evening’s entertainments closed at a 
late hour with the new ballet of Catarina, founded 
on stories from the life of Salvatore; in which Lu- 
cille Grahn, Petit Stephan, and Louise Taglioni, 
and Perrot, delighted the company with their ele- 
gant poses. We subjoin a portion of the “Argu- 
ment,” as descriptions of ballets are now entitled. 

“This ballet comprises a passage in the life of 
the great painter, Salvator Rosa: whose story, like 
his pictures, is highly picturesque, and has a 
dreamy distance, affording full scope to the imagi- 





nation of the observer, and ample latitude for 
any appropriate supposititious addition. The Ita- 
lian painter had a most venturous existence; one 
moment engaged in a nocturnal duel under the 
very walls of the Vatican; at another in open day 
at Naples, heading a band of artistic brethren in 
the cause of Italian liberty, in the insurrection of 
Masaniello against the Spanish oppressors of the 
land. But the habitual resorts of Salvator Rosa 


were the glens and fastnesses of the mountains, 
where he sought congenial inspiration for the com- 
position of his pictures: such a taste had he for 
this scenery, that it gave rise to the assertion that 
he had been himself a brigan’, a calumny histo- 
rians have triumphantly disproved.” 


Haymarket. — L’ Etourneau of the French stage 
has furnished Mr. Planché with the groundwork, or 
rather hint, for the Jrish Post, which has been most 
successfully produced here, and performed every 
night of the week to laughing audiences. Mr. 
Terence O'Grady, the hero of the piece, is a blun- 
dering young Irishman, in the office of his uncle, a 
London stock-broker; and his amative propensi- 
ties, and ideas of his own irresistibility with the 
ladies, plunge every thing and person within his 
vortex into the utmost. confusion. The Broker’s 
letters are all misdirected and mis-sent; and the 
family of one of his most intimate City friends, no 
less than Mr. Sheriff Capsicomb, come in for their 
full share of the general mélée, in consequence of 
Terence making desperate love to Mrs. Capsicomb, 
and her husband being one of the most green-eyed 
monsters among mankind. We need not detail 
the series of growing perplexities and risks, till the 
whole is pretty tolerably explained to the satisfac- 
tion of ail concerned. Mr. Hudson plays the Irish- 
man with much unction and spirit. His brogue is 
not very rich, and his conception of the character 
and action may be a little too violent — wanting 
somewhat of repose; but the circumstances in 
which he is placed may justify this impersonation ; 
and it is but the truth to say that he carries the 
whole house with him thoroughly from first to last. 
Mr. Tilbury, as the uncle, is very comic and amus- 
ing. His acting in a scene where he is forced to 
become an accessory to his nephew’s apparently 
too triumphant amour with Mrs. Capsicomb is very 
good; and Mrs. Humby, in the same dilemma, adds 
greatly to the richness of the situation. The pomp- 
ous and jealous-pated sheriff is humorously re- 
presented by Mr. J. Bland; and his innocent and 
much-suspected lady is played with a sort of na- 
tural simplicity, which, whether art or accident, 
tells very effectively in Mrs. S. Buckingham. In 
short, The Irish Post is a very clever and well-sus- 
tained farce, which well deserves and will have a 
popular run, and keep possession of the stage for 
revival from year to year. 

The comedy of Money, with several novelties in 
the cast, has also been produced, and justly found 
a very favourable reception. Mr. Stuart, as Evelyn, 
well merits the applause bestowed upon him, whilst 
performing the very difficult task of treading in the 
footsteps of Macready; and Buckstone is an enter- 
taining Benjamin Stout. Mrs. Seymour succeeds to 
Clara Douglas, and, with Mrs. Glover and Miss P. 
Horton, makes the female trio all that thé author 
could wish. 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 
SONG OF THE MARCH WINDS. 


‘* Come from your eyries, come from your caves!” 
To his sons old olus cries ; 
* Come with the rush of the ocean-waves, 
With a lion’s strength and a lion’s roar, 
And drive them along the sounding shore, 
And the cloud-rack o'er the skies! 
For your favourite month, the month of the winds, 
farch, stormy March, is here; 
*Tis your gala now—no fetter binds 
our Baechanal career. 
Go, then, ye are free 
To hold jubilee! 
Go, keep your wild orgies, sing in your glee, 
And lord it o’er land and sea!” 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 








“ Hark! ’tis our father Zolus calls: 

Come, brothers, up and away !”” 
Stern Boreas shouts, “ From our cavern-halls 
In a rolling whirlwind let’s burst on the earth, 
And riot and revel in mischief and mirth ! 

Oh! is it not glorious play 
To lash the sea-horses’ manes of snow, 

Till they toss the white foam to heaven, 
And plunge the proud bark in the gulf below, 
/ith its timbers all rent and riven? 

We’ve rare sport, I trow, 
With the oaken prow, 

When we make the king of the forest bow, 
Like a reed, his stately brow!” 


“ Ay! and, better still than ’mid raging floods, 
We'll conquer the oak in his own 
Domain !” cries the treacherous East. ‘In the woods 
We'll shake their strong monarch, and hunt him down, 
And tear from his forehead its branchy crown, 
And beg him off his throne! 
Come, gentle South! with thy softest breath 
Tempt the fragile maiden forth; 
Then away! and leave our work of death 
To me and the piercing North. 
We'll nip her young bloom, 
As a blight doth consume 
The young rose ; and when we have sealed her doom, 
Sing merrily o’er her tomb!” 


“Shame! out on your barbarous revelry !” 
Mild —— tenderly sighs; 
* Stay, gentle South! and soon follow with me 
To the wreck-strewn ocean and ravaged wood, 
And enjoy the pure bliss of doing good— 
Sole pleasure which never dies. 
We'll kiss the pale cheek, undo the fell curse, 
The maid to her lover restore ; 
Smooth the rough billows, the chilled flowers nurse, 
And fan them to life once more! 
hus, thus we’ll prepare 
For our lady fair, 
Sweet Agel ! scattering balm on the air, 
nd blessings every where, 
ELranor DARBY. 


BELIEVE ME. 


BEtigve me, or believe me not, 

At other shrine I ne’er could bow; 
The world itself might be forgot,— 

But never thou—oh, never thou! 
Though absent, I recall thy charms; 

And wished—as lovers when they part— 
I'd, like the vine, a thonsand arms, 

To clasp thee—hold thee—to my heart. 


There’s not a pulse within my breast 

But thrills and trembles to thy touch ; 
Forget ?—oh, no !—the fear is lest 

My soul may love thee overmuch! 
Thy very name each feeling warms ; 

nd oft, though vain, the wish will start, 

That, vine-like, I’d a thousand arms 

To clasp thee ever to my heart! 

Cuares Swain. 








VARIETIES. 

Woman's Love, Parts I. and II. (W. R. Sams), 
is the commencement of a new serial tale by Mr. 
Rodwell, and illustrated very humorously by Crow- 
quill. Its predecessor, the Memoirs of an Umbrella, 
has, we hear, incited Mr. C. Dance to write a 
drama, founded upon its incidents, for the Adelphi. 

The Hunterian Oration, delivered by Mr. Law- 
rence at the College of Surgeons, has led to a great 
medical commotion, having been deemed highly 
and personally offensive to the body of general 


practitioners; and it is stated that the council of 


the college has passed a vote of censure upon the 
lecturer for his intemperate expressions, 

The British Museum. — The year’s cost to Lady- 
day next is no less than 34,975/.; and we are glad 
to see that this great expense is so far comp ted 


bseven inches in circumference. 


there his new symphony, which he has played with 
so much applause at Vienna, Prague, Leipsic, &c. 

Roman Remains found in Holyrood Park, Edinburgh. 
—The Edinburgh Witness mentions the discovery, 
in cutting a hill in this park, about four feet from 
the surface, of two sword-blades of bronze, and in 
the highest state of preservation, the handles of 
which have disappeared. They are described to 
be Roman, and one 25 inches, the other 26 inches, 
in length, and both having the sharp, lance-like 
point common to the sword of the Roman soldier. 
A pair of large antlers were also found imbedded 
in the earth near the same place. The largest and 
most perfect of these was nine inches in circumfer- 
ence at the root, and two feet from the root it was 
From their ap- 
pearance they are supposed to have belonged to 
the elk, which at some remote period probably 
ranged over Arthur’s Seat, when it was a royal 
hunting-ground, 

Another Comet.—Mr. S. P. Mansel complains to 
the Times that no notice has been taken by regular 
astronomers of a new and very brilliant comet, dis- 
covered by him on the 26th ult., at Meole Brace, 
Shrewsbury. He gives also directions, failing the 
regulars, for the skirmishers and others like him- 
self to find it. He says it greatly exceeds Biela’s 
comet, and has a tail of about a degree in length. 

Hugh Murray, Esq., F.R.S.E., the well-known 
author of the Cyclopedia of Geography and numer- 
ous instructive works, died on Wednesday, in Ward- 
robe Place, Doctors’ Commons, in his 67th year. 
He was on a visit to London from Edinburgh, and 
was carried off by a very brief illness. 

Mr. Richard Roffe, the engraver of many popular 
productions, died on Friday the 27th ult., at his 
residence in Hastings Street, aged 63. 








LITERARY NOVELTIES. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Lectures illustrative of various Subjects in Pathology 
and Surgery, by Sir B. C. Brodie, Bart., 8vo, 12s.—The 
Bible, the Koran, and the Talmud; or, Biblical Legends 
of the Mussulmans, by Dr. G. Weil, translated from the 
German, post 8vo, 7s. 6d.—The Oxford University Calen- 
dar, 1846, 12mo, 6s.—Willich’s Popular Tables for ascer- 
taining the Value of Advowsons and Next Presentations 
to Livings, 8vo, 2s. 6¢d.—Practical Treatise on the Culture 
and Economy of the Potatoe, by Alex. Forsyth, 8vo, 3s.— 
Lexilogus Scholasticus; or, a Greek and English Vocabu- 
lary on a new and improved plan, by the Rev. 8. T. Bloom- 
field, D.D., 18mo, 3s.—Rev. E. H. Landon’s Manual of 
Councils of the Holy Catholic Church, 12mo, 12s.—The 
Modern Cook, by ©. E. Francatelli, 8vo, 15s. —Scot- 
land; its Faith and its Features, by the Rev. F. Trench, 
2 vols. post 8vo, 2ls.—The Teeth, by E. Miles, 12mo, 2s. 62. 
—The ten on their Travels, by Mrs. Trollope, 3 v. 
post 8vo, 1/. 11s. 6d. bds. —The New Timon; a Romance 
of London, 2d edit. 8vo, 6s.—Rev. F. ©. Ewald’s Mis- 
sionary Labours in Jerusalem, 2d edit. 12mo, 4s. 6¢.— 
Lives of Eminent English Judges, by W. N. Welsby, 8vo, 
14s.—Rey. C. A. Heurtley’s Bampton Lectures: on Justi- 
fication, 8vo, 14s.—Rev. R. C. Trench’s Notes on the 
Miracles, 8vo, 12s.—Wright’s Biographia Britannica Lite- 
raria (Anglo-Norman Period), 8vo, 12s.—The Talents, by 
R. W. Dale, 12mo, 2s. 6d.—Characters, by the Rev. D. 
Kelly, 12mo, 3s. — Real jg Statutes of William IV. 
and Victoria, by W. F. Browell, post 8vo, 14s.—Holy 
Times and Scenes, fep. 3s.—Rev. W. Dobson’s Selections 
for Composition, Second Series, 12mo, 2s.— Results of 
Hydropathy, by E. Johnson, M.D., post 8vo, 4s.—Life and 
Correspondence of David Hume, by J. H. Burton, 2 vols. 
8vo, 25s. — Sketches from Scripture-History, by the late 
Wm. Scott, Esq., 12mo, 3s. 





by an annually increasing number of curious vi- 
sitors, and, what is more to the purpose, of artists 
to study the sculptures, and of readers to obtain 
information from the books. 

Bat.—On the evening of Friday, Feb. 27, a bat 
was flitting about in the Strand, near the Lyceum 
Theatre. This was very early for the creature to 
be in search of its insect-food; but perhaps it 
might be looking for the Cricket, if it left its 
hearth. 

Musie.—Signor Costa, we understand, intends 
to bring forward Beethoven’s Mass in D at the 
approaching Philharmonic Concerts; and Mr. Paris 
Alvas, generally accounted the most eminent har- 
pist in the world, as well as composer for that in- 
strument, has come to England, and will perform 


not take a side with the ited — sent to us against 
the bill now in P; charitable 





Duicken’s cone 





DENT’S TABLE FOR THE EQUATION OF TIME. 
[This table shews the time which a clock or watch should 

indicate when the sun is on the meridian.] 
hom os | 1.1846. h, m. 
1211173! Marchll. . . ‘ 
—Iill 25 B.S “ 
— 10 47:2 3... 
— 10 316 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Mr. Lefevre (the father of the late Sir George) will have 





seen the mistakes to which he alludes rectified in our 
last No. 


Not being sufficiently informed on the subject, we can- 


in) 
astiasnent. relating ° 
ERRaTuM.— - 202, 3d line of critique on M 
? 


read “ gifted practical musician,” 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


Cure of STAMMERING, —No, yj, 


Tres, of June 25, 1842. 

“ It will be recollected that a Iad named Pearson, one of the person 
who witnessed the treasonable attempt upon the rp life on the Sun. 
day oon, was afflicted with so i a habit of 7 
to be unable even to give an alarm. has, we are informed, by mean 
of a new process of cure, obtained the power of perfect articulatiun, 
hesitation which before rendered him scarcely intelligible, even when og 
excited, having entirely disappeared.” 


Mr. Hunt, 224 Regent Street. 








R. HENDRIE, 
Perfumer to Her Majesty, 12 Tichborne Street, London, 
HEN DRIE’S OLD BROWN WINDsoR 


SOAP, so long celeb for imp » Tetains its superiority 
as a perfectly mild emollient Soap, highly salutary to the skin, Possessin, 
an aromatic and lasting perfume: each Packet is labelled with Perkin 
steel plate of Windsor Castle. ” 

A variety of highly perfumed Soap Tablets, Sand Balls, &c., prepared 
without angular corners. 

Hewnprin’s Passenvative Toorn-Pownsr, an effectual Preparation for 
beautitying the Teeth, and preserving them in a sound and healthy 

i is exceedingly ag ble to the mouth, and divesting the 
Teeth ot every impurity, increases the beauty of the enamel in polish 
and colour. 

Henpntr’s Mortting is the most beneficial extract of oleaginous sub. 
stances for intaining the beauty and luxuriance of the Hair, having 
also a delightful pertume. 

His Germinative Liquid is a certainspectfic for producing a new rom) 
where the Hair is failing. fs “J ° vas 

Hanpatir’s Corp Canam oF Roses, prepared in great perfection, 

ImparovepScourine Daops, for removing greasy spots from silks, 
ae ene Iyk, for Linen, to be used without preparation, 1: 

ttle. 











i AUGHAM’S PATENTED 
WATER.—The following is one among 
Letters received by Mr. i 


“* 17 Chester Street, Grosvenor Place, Aug. |, 1845, 
‘¢ Sir,—I have tried the Carrara Water in those cases of indigestion in 
which, from its composition, 1 inferred it would be beneficial. The satis. 
factory results observed in the cases in which it has been given medicinally 
quite confirm the favourable opinion I have hazarded as to its provaie 
efficacy. There are three forms of indigestion in which the Patent 
Carrara Water has been remarkably effective. 


CARRARA 
the many Testimonial 
Maugham respecting the Carrara Water ;— 


“1. In the common form of indigestion, characterised by heartburn, 
thirst, foul tongue, and more or less gy ye of the bowels. If drunk 
in small quantities, frequently ae coed it has afforded relief to the pain 
in the stomach, and other unpleasant sensations, more effectually ani 
quicker than any other antacid, not excepting the effervescing tlui 
magnesia. 

“2. In a form of indigestion known by the pale, flabby, and exsn- 
guineous tongue, inden’ laterally by the teeth, and coated with a whre 
slimy fur, with accumulation of mucus in the throat, dry and parched 
lips, distressing thirst, with flatulence; in such cases it has quickly r- 
lieved these symptoms. 

“3. In those derangements of the stomach arising from a congested 
state of the mucous membrane of that organ, caused by free and con- 
vivial habits, intoxication, and other excesses of the table;—the thin, 
headache, clammy foul state of the tongue and mouth, have been mor 
quickly and effectually relieved by the Carrara Water than by soda water. 
The large amount of carbonic acid dissolved in this water imparts that 
amount of stimulus to the mucous membrane which restores its tone snd 
renovates its secretions; and, from a like cause, it is infinitely more pi 
latable, and even when sed to the air for some time, does not become 
nauseous, er the manner of soda water.—I am, Sir, your obedieat 


servant, 
“WwW. R. BASHAM, M.D. 
« Physician to the Westminster Hospital, and 
Lecturer on Materia Medica, Botany, and 
Toxicology, at the Westminster Hospital 


School ot Medicine. 
“ W. Maugham, Esq.” 


Sole Wholesale Agent, Mr. A. Dunlop, Jun., at the Manufactory, 
78 Upper Thames Street. 


of fT 
ITHOGRAPHY.—Messrs. MACLURE, 
MACDONALD, and MACGREGOR, General Lithographers, be 
to call attention to a peculiar feature in their system of conducting bus- 
ess; namely, their having a |: and permanen: staff of Assistants, 0 
all the varied departments of the Art, on the premises; which arrange 
ment, they submit, gives a force and effet to iminediate production unat- 
tainable by other means, and which is obviously of great advantage to 
those who may require their services, independent altogether of the 
excellency of their work. 
London Establishment, Saville House, 6 Leicester Square; Liverpool 
Establishment, 18 Fenwick Street; Glasgow Establishment, 57 Bu 
chanan Street. E ‘ 
Wacancies for two Pupils; one in the Writing, the other in the Artist 


cal Department. 








HE celebrated PASTILLES de BELLOC.— 
ly popular remedy, now so much in vogue among 
in Paris for every 2 and species of stomach — 

sick headache, &c., and w . its composition, is or 
it is habitually given even to children and ladies of the most — 





wi P ‘g tage, io be ir y 
Garden, chemist, 572, Oxford Stree‘, sole agent for disposing of the Pas 
tilles in England. 

Sold in boxes at 2s. 9d. each; also, by appointment, by Mr. Johnston 
68 Cornhill, and other medicine vendors of repute. 


URE of RUPTURED BLOOD-VESSEL of 
the LUNGS by Dr. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS. " 
Extract of a Letter from Henry Huntley, Esq., 12 Albany Terrace, wn 
Tiverton Road, Exeter.—* March 20, 1845. Gentiemen,—I ruptured a — 
vessel of the lungs about three months since. I tried every thing that ™ 
surgeons, friends, or self could think of, without alleviation. It we : 
length — that your wafers might be useful. 1 tried them, = 
single water taken w the fit of coughing was about to — rf 
never once failed of giving it a complete and instantaneous chee! q 
y also, a friend of sine fand who, by the by, is in her 66th Jonth 
or rather was, troubled with a hard dkesemiag cough. She used y 
and wonderful was the relief she experienced, Xc. caeesie 
(Signed) “ Hexry Ho oll 
. Locock’s Wafers give instant relief and-a rapid cure of ash.) 
oun ‘and all disorders of the breath lungs. To Singers oA — 
} ers they ate invaluable for clearing and strengthening the i 
have a most pleasant taste. 


Price 1s. 1d., 28. 9d., and 11s. per box. 
; sold 
: Da Silva and Co., 1 Bride Fleet Sireet, London ; 
by aff Medicine Vendors” oii 
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COLD MEDAL OF THE HIGHEST ORDER OF MERIT, 
Presented through the Minister of Public Instruction, at St. Petersburgh, to Epwarp J. Dent, by command of his 
Imperial Majesty the Emperor of Russia, as a testimony to the unequalled performance of his recently invented 
Patent Chronometers, during the Grand Russian Chronometrical Expedition of 1843. 





The following is an Extract from a Letter from M. Srruve, Member of the Academy, and First Astronomer of 
the Central Observatory, St. Petersburgh, to G. B. Arry, Esq., Astronomer Royal :— 


“‘ With respect to the quality of the Chronometers, a very considerable difference between them has been most 
“ distinctly marked; and I hasten to inform you, that among the great number of Chronometers [81] of so many 
“ distinguished Artists, raz DENTs HAVE HELD THE FIRST RANK IN A BRILLIANT MANNER. I have to request you 
“¢ will announce this to Mr. Dent: present to him my congratulations on this result, and tell him that I shall shortly 
“ write to him to thank him most sincerely for the great assistance which he has afforded towards the success of the 
expedition, by sending us his admirable Chronometers.” 


It is necessary to state that, in the original letter, the words in small capitals were underlined with a double line, 
and that in Italics with a single one. 
Extract from the 4to work of M. Srruve, entitled, “ Expédition Chronométrique, exécutée par Y’ordre de 
Sa Majesté L’Empereur Nicolas 1¢*.” 
“M. E. Dent, de Londres, nous a fourni les Chronométres qui, sans contestation, ont contribué le plus 
* efficacement A l’exactitude du résultat de notre expédition.’”’ 


“Mr. E. Dent, of London, has furnished us with the Chronometers which, beyond dispute, have contri- 
“buted most effectually to the exactitude of the result of our expedition.” 


EDWARD J. DENT, 


82 STRAND, 33 COCKSPUR STREET, AND 34 ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, 
BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT 


Chronometer anv Gatch- faker to the Queen and HB.DH. Prince Albert, 


Has the gratification of further stating, in addition to the above high Testimonial, that he has received the FIRST 

kemMiUM Rewarp from the British Government for the unequalled performance of his CoroNoMETER, which varied 
oily 054 hundreds of a second in its rate during a public trial of twelve months at the Royal Observatory, 
Greenwich, These trials, now terminated, lasted for thirteen years; during which period there were deposited, in 
competition, by different makers, nearly 5U0 Chronometers. 





Pat E. J. DENT has now the further satisfaction of announcing that, as an additional reward for the performance of his 
aa Chronometers in 1844, H. I. M. the Emperor has been graciously pleased to confer upon E. J. DENT the appointment 
‘ud title of * Chronometer Maker to H. I. M. the Emperor of Russia.” 


“ (A COPY). * AsiBURNHAM Howse, 
SIR, “16th January, 1845. 
His Maj “ By an official letter dated 44, of December, 1844, Monsieur the Minister of Public Instruction has just informed me, that 
deigne in, the Emperor, as a recompense for the useful service you rendered the Chronometrical Expedition confided to M. de Struvé, has 
“ht ° grant you the title of “‘ Chronometer Maker to H. 1. M. the Emperor of Russia.” 
's with real pleasure that I hasten to inform you of this, and take this occasion to offer you the assurance of my entire regard. 


“To Mr, Dent, @ Bronnow,” 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 
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R. HENRY RUSSELL, at MISS KELLY’S 
THEATRE.—In success at Mr. 
RUSSELL’S VOCAL ENTERTAINMENT, 4 will give another on Mon- 
day evening, March 9, when he will introduce a Selection of his latest 
Compositions. 





Tickets and places may be secured at the Box-office, 75 Dean Street, 
from 12 to 4 this day and nag —— next. ae Circle, 3s.; Upper 
Boxes and Pit Stalls, 2s.; Pit, Doors open at half-past 7. 

Kirkman's as Pianoforte will be used. 


HE CAMPAIGN on the SUTLEJ creating 
immense interest at the present moment, there is exhibiting at the 

ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION Portraits of the most distin 
guished Men both in the SIKH ARMY and GOVERNMENT of LA- 
HORE, taken by a Lady of rank, distinguished in the Fine Arts, during 
her residence in India. By means of the OPAQUE MICROSCOPE these 
interesting Portraits are on a magnificent scale. 
Four o’clock ; Evenings, at a Quarter to Ten, 

The LECTURES include those on ASTRONOMY, during Lent on 
Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays, COLEMAN’S a MODEL 
ascending and dencentiog ag Inclined Planes, &e. &e. &e. 

Admission, 1s. ; Schools, Half-price. 


ETROPOLITAN INSTITUTION for DIS- 

ASES of the EAR, eee and VOCAL ORGANS, Sack- 

ville Street, Piccadilly.—Mr. YEARSLEY’S PRACTICAL DEMON- 

ST RATION of the PATHOLOGY and OPERATIVE SURGERY of the 

'H PALATE, NOSE, and EAR, will recommence on WED- 

arch 18, at One o‘Clock, at his Residence, 15 Saville Row. 

Free to Medical Men < on presentin their Cards, and to Students on terms 

which —— —— of Mr. Waiaesex between the hours of Eleven 
and Two o 





Mornings, at Half-past 





Freehold, Clare Market. 


Y Messrs. SHUTTLEWORTH and SONS, at 
he Mart, on FRIDAY, March 20th, at 12, by order of the De- 
visees i in trust ander the Will of Jane Langhorn, deceased, A FREE- 
HOLD ESTATE ; comprising a valuable “rae ‘of building ground, 
situate in a densely p the north side of 
Sheffield Street, Clare Market, near Lincoln's ry "Fields, in the parish 
of St. Clement Danes, in the county of Middlesex, presenting a frontage 
of 15 feet by an average depth of about 35 feet on the said street, and 
on which the house No. 7 recently sto 
Particulars may be had 14 days peesioin to the sale, at Mrs. Davies’ 
Coffee-house, 8 Sheffield piseet adjoining the property); of Mr. 
Peckett, solicitor, 25 Barnsbu: ‘ark; at the Mart; and of Messrs. 
Shuttleworth and Sons, 23 Po 4, 








The Perpetual Advowson and next Presentation to the sin- 
gularly desirable Rectory of Shiere, between Guildford and 
Dorking, the most picturesque district of the favourite 
County of Surrey. 


= 
ESSRS. SHUTTLEWORTH and SONS are 
Baap oer to include in the Monthly Sale lem | Inte- 
rests, & —— ted to take place at the Auction on FRIDAY, 
April 3 “a 'welve, the valuable ADVOWSON ary PRESENTATION to 
the Rec’ mage af shiere, delightfully situate midway between Guildford — 
Dorking, six miles from each, by an excellent turnpike road, r 
mar! le Fs its beautiful undulations, icturesque scenery, and the parks 
and residences of the nobility and opulent gen’ The Rectory House, 
which has been recently or in the ‘allan Style on a Pec aoe 
opens three most cheerful rooms upon a terrace and 
with the chamber floor, which is pacullariy commodious, came with 
much taste = quiet elegance of an ecclesiastical residence The Glebe, 
with two rich meadows and the lawn, shrubberies, and gardens, com- 





yet taants LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


1 Princes Street, Bank, London. 
Empowered by special Act of Parliament, 4 Vict. cap. ix. 


ADVANTAGES OF THIS INSTITUTION. 
MUTUAL ASSURANCE BRANCH. 

Complete security afforded to the assured by means of an ample sub- 
scribed cay ego and the large fund accumulated from the premiums on 
upwards of 6000 policies. 

Half the amount only of the annual premium omeues ae 3 io 
five years, the remaini: premiums being paid 
which, after five years, will be annually divided among the pi Y 


PROPRIETARY BRANCH. 
_ lowest rates a with security to the assured. 
i le of y liarly adapted to cases where as- 
surances are ettected for the pany cri loans or debts. 
whereby credit is given for half the amount 
of premium for seven years, to fo be then paid off, or remain a charge upon 
the policy, at the option of the holder. 





EXTRACTS FROM THE TABLES. 
Annual Premiums required for an Assurance of 1001. for 
the whole Term of Life. 





MUTUAL ASSURANCE BRANCH, 


Half Premi-| Whole Pre- 
Age. jum first five mium after|| Age. 
years. | five years. 


PROPRIETARY BRANCH: 





Half Premi- lwhole Pre 
um first j|mium an 
seven years. seven years. 
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prising about sixteen acres, intersected by a cat stocked trout stream, 

the the village and church are adjacent, the neigh- 

bouring parks attord Sodio variety of rural walks and diversified scenery, 

and the th Western Railway is a vo Guildford. The gross in- 

Pay exceeds fey per Log ype and ai the population 

in his sixty yea 

Particulars may be obtained Fourteen Days cate to the Sale, of Mi> 

Monkhouse, solicitor, Craven Street, Strand; at the Auction Mart; and 
of Messrs. Shuttleworth and Sons, 28 Poultry. 








Freehold Estate in the Kingsland Road. 


ESSRS. SHUTTLEWORTH and SONS are 
instructed to SELL ad AUCTION, at the Mart,on FRIDAY, 

March 20th, at 12, the MOIETY ofan extensive and valuable FREE: 
HOLD ESTATE, commanding an eligible situation in the Kingsland 
Road, a short distance from eas megccinr poy consistin: ng of seven 
dwelling-h eA nee and the Mail-Coach 
pees ce being Nos. 152, is, 1d4, 155, 156, 158, and 159 Kingsland 

Road ; also 34 es OF Tenements, scoach- houses, stables, and yard, 
in the rear of Not 152, and a manufactory, ¢ ine-house, mill-house, 
and extensive premises, in the rear of No. 153, ith the exception of 
Nos. 158 and 159 the whole are let upon leases to respectable tenants, 
at rents amounting to £165 10s. per annum. 

May be viewed with pennies of the tenants, and particulars had, 
10 days previous to the sale, of Mr. Scott, solicitor, St. Mildre d's 
eens at the Mart; and of Messrs. Shuttleworth and Sons, 

try 








Perpetual Advowson and Next Presentation, Yorkshire. 


Y MESSRS. SHUTTLEWORTH & SONS, 
at the MART, on FRIDAY, March 20, at 12, the PERPETUAL 
DVOWSON and NEXT PRESENTATION to the VICARAGF. of 
DSTON, yon ies two miles from Kirby Moorside, eight from 
712 from Malton, and 26 from York, in the North Riding of 
ere is a good vicarage house and Veet and a glebe of 
; ha in lieu of tithes under the Enclosure Act, which 
783. The annual value, 1781. 10s. 5d., and money payments 
out of pats enclosures amounting to 31/. 9s.7d. The present incum- 
bent is in his 4ist year. 
= Bee viewed and Seettcatens had, 10 days previous to the sale, of Mr. 
Mid jon, ee Furnival’s Inn; of Mr. eg mg ag Pickerin 
of John Dowker, Esq., Terrington, Yorkshire; the Rev. Mr. Pearson, ¢! 
meent incembent ‘at the Mart; and of Messrs. Shuttleworth and Sons, 
oultry. 
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PETER MORRISON, Resident Director. 








SALES BY AUCTION. 


Periodical Sales (established in 1803) of Reversions, Life In- 
terests, Annuities, Policies of Assurance, Advowsons, Next 
Presentations, Rent Charges in lieu of Tithes, Post-Obit 
Bonds, Tontines, Debentures, Ground Rents, Improved | # 
Rents, Shares in Docks, Canals, Mines, Railways, Insur- 
ance Companies, and all Public Undertakings. 


ESSRS. SHUTTLEWORTH & SONS re- 


pectfully inform the Public, that upwards of forty years’ ex- 
LL Having proved the classification of this species of Property to 
Vendors, and e: Ty aa- 
.tisfactory and convenient to 5 Buschnsern the PERIODICAL 
ach gee vend ant pol sony Rg! insurance, a em 
entu 
human n life, shares in “docks, canals, tf cy tty and all public 
be d through 1346 as follows : 
Friday, September 4. 
Friday, October 2. 
Friday, November 6. 
Friday, December 4. 











Friday, April3. os 


Particulars ame ied, ten days previous to each sale, at the Royal 
Hotel, Manchester; the Adelphi otel, Liverpool ; Dee’s Royal Hotel, 
Birmingham ; the Angel, Oxford; the Eagle and Child, Cambridge ; 
at the Auction Mart; and of Messrs. Shuttleworth and Sons, 23 Poultry. 





Valuable Freehold Building Land, near the Dartmouth Arms 
tation on the Croydon Railway. 


¥ Messrs. SHUTTLEWORTH and SONS, at 
e eee Mart, on * ge ps March 20th, at 12, in several 
lots, A FREEH ESTAT land tax redeemed, comprising shat 
nes acres of = rt vei Rv site for the erection of 
tabl. 
rural neighbourhood, on the border of Stanst Lane, mar wh neg 
Forest Hill to Lewisham, about three quarters of a mile only from the 
eigen ral ad and one ea —- cor the Croydon Rai rays 
and a few hun is from an inte tation hi 
Great Kent Seanane line. aS a 
May be viewed, and particulars had 14 d 
the Dartmouth Arms yacaben + of Messrs, Flad "agen, Foonge naa | Sores 
Jackson, solicitors, 12 Essex Street, Strand; at + yoy Mart; and 
of Mesers, Shuttleworth and Sons, 33 Poultry, 








ALES of 








Leasehold Investment, Lamb’s Conduit Street. 


ESSRS. SHUTTLEWORTH and SONS are 
instructed to SELL by aoe at the Mart, on FRIDA 
March 20, at Twelve, a rable LEASEHOLD INVESTMENT, Ty hed 
— the oes Sian Tae for a Term of which Thirty-three Y: 
nexpi hree Dwelling Houses and Four Shops, all all a. 
‘an ing g Now Boe 38a, 39a, and 4 40, at the upper or north end of 
Conduit Street, adjoining East's Livery Stables, near the Founiline 
pital ; in the occupation of Messrs, Tanner, Slane M‘Darwin, an 
Cooke, at Rents amounting to 309/. per Annum (less the Ground Rent). 
May be viewed with permission of the Tenants, and particulars had> 
Ten*Days previous to the Sale, of Mr. Scott, solicitor, St. Mildred’s Court, 
Poultry; at the Mart; and of Messrs. Shuttleworth and Sons, 28 Poultry. 





Marsham Street, Westminster. 


ESSRS. SHUTTLEWORTH and SONS 
received aay from the Heir-at-Law Bos the late pro- 
poston we peaeen ¢ to SELL UCTION, at the Mart, on Friday, March 
7, at 12, a valuable Semenoboy ESTATE: comprising a substantial Dwel- 
ling-house, —,, aoa in a very improving a ehbeothond, being 
No. 46 Marsham 
good drawing ee! a dining rooms, excellent it surgery wi ih eaparste entrance, 
yard me A in ray vee me, bli =. sal 
rear, comtneniaenl i 

cali the Laundry Yard. . a> See 
be viewed with tickets only, which, with particulars, may be ob- 
tai = of Mr. Evans, solicitor, 51 Lincoln’ *s!Inn-Ficlds; at the Mart; and 

of Messrs, Shuttleworth and Sons, 8 Poultry. 











Middlesex, on the Borders of Herts, 15 miles from London. 


ESSRS. SHUTTLEWORTH and SONS are 
instructed to a by AUCTION, early in ee oe <r 
for a 


_ 
O VISITORS to the CONTINENT Y 
Messrs. J. and R. meet Foreign Agents, and Agents to 
the Royal Academy, No. 7 Old Jewry, to remind the Nobility ang 
Gentry that they continue to ome Consignments of Objects of Fine Ars, 
Baggage, &c. the Continent, for clearing through the Cy:. 
tom-House, &c. ; re that they undertake the Shipment of Effects to all 
parts of the world. 
Lists of their py ay s abroad, and every information, m; 
had on application at their Office as above. i 


LITERATURE AND ART. 





RITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL~ 
The GALLERY, for the EXHIBITION and SALE — WORKS 
of BRITISH ARTISTS, is open DAILY from TEN till FIV 
Admission, One Shilling; Catalogue, One tay 


WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper, 


RT UNION of LONDON, 4 Trafalgar 
Square, Charing Cross. By Authority of Pattiament. 
President : H.R. H. the Duxe of CamsBrtpos. 

The list pre the current year will close on the 3lst instant. sy. 
scribers will receive for — =. paid, besides the chance of obtaining 
a valuable work of art ofa gz by M 
foot, from the picture’ = Mr. H. O'Neil, » «¢ Jephtha’s Daughter "and, in 
addition to = a series of designs in "outline, made ex Pressly for the 

ustrative of Campbell's “ Gertrude ¢ 


. G. E. Hicks, il 
GEORGE GODWIN, 
LEWIS POCOCK, 








Soci ety by, Mi 
Wyomin, 

al Honorary 
Secretaries, 








BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 
On Monday will be published, in two volumes 8vo, with Portraits ani 
Facsimiles, 


IFE and CORRESPONDENCE of DAVID 
HUME, from the Papers bequeathed by his Nephew, Baron Hux: 
to the Royal Society of Edi moun and other Grain Senses 


By JOHN HILL BURTON, Esq, Advocate. 


W. Tait, Edinburgh ; Simpkin, Marshall, and Co., London; and J. Cum- 
ming, Dublin. 


BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 





Wordsworth’s Farewell Sermon at winabester, 
In 8vo, price 1s, 
HE BETTER GIFTS and the MORE 
EXCELLENT WAY. A neonates Em, preached in Winches 
ter College Chapel, on Quinquagesima Sunday. 
By the Rev. CHARLES ~<a M.A. 
Late Second Master. 


In the Press, by the same Author, 


CHRISTIAN BOYHOOD at a PUBLIC 
SCHOOL ; a Collection of Sermons and Lectures delivered at Wincheset 
College. In & vols. 8v0. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s iat iG Waterloo Place. Winchester: 
. Nutt. 





Square 12mo, 9s. bound, a New Edition of 


NTICK’S ENGLISH-LATIN DICTION- 
ARY 5 cone all the Words and Phrases proper for Reading 

the Classic Authors in both ages ; for the use of Grammar 
has and Private ‘Sincetions to which is added, a Latin-English Dic- 

most approved Classic Authors. To 

this Edition “at —_. annexed an Etymological Paradigm. By W™ 
Crakent, A.M., > pee revised throughout by the Rev. M M. G. SAnsest, 

B.A. New Edition, with material improvements, by J. Carsy,LL.D. 


TYRONIS THESAURUS; or, Latin-English 
Part, separately, 5s. 6d. bound. 

London: Longman, tiven:; and Co.; J. M. Richardson; F. 
Rivington ; Hamilton and Co.; Whittaker and Co, ; Sherwood 
Simpkin and Co. ; Souter and Co. ; Smith, Elder, and Co. ; J. Bohn; B. 
Fellowes ; Harvey and Co. ; Capes and Co; E. tel nj Houlston and 
Co.; C. Dolman; F. P. Williams. Liyerpool: G. a 'R. Robinson. 





In post 8vo, price 7s, 6d. 
OLD PLAY-GOER. 
By WILLIAM ROBSON, Esq. 


“ The deep i ns of these excellent actors which I received in my 
outh, Tam a’ have drawn me into the common foible of us old 
pology. 


HE 


may 
ellows.” '—CoLLeEy CinuEr’s 
London: J. Masters, Aldersgate Street. 





Cheapest Periodical for Sunday and Week-day Reading. ei 
HE CHURCH of ENGLAND MAGAZINE 


or MARCH, price 9d., containing 80 pages of letter-press, double 
columns, and_ F. a Engravings. It com a. the usual mixture of in 
structive, useful, mai s by Clergy of the 
alae printed in all cases from their own menage Bio» 
nd Tales, of R ces ; Sketches 
i atural History —- Animals, Trees, Flowers, &c. ; 
short —— &e. Bete oe nt ‘eee from rt. 
versy, 3 for the perusal classes, from the 
highest. Vol. XIX. may still’ be had, 5» Price 5. Gd. ; and also the Parts fo 
January and February, commencing Vol. XX. ; 
N.B.—The attention of Advertisers is particularly requested to pom 
Cuurcn oF ENGLAND MAGAZINE,” as almost the only one of the ¢ ri 











Perio of disposed of by private contract), or to Let, 











two or five years, or Unfurnished for the remainder of the term 

with the it furniture at a valuation or at a ‘ined 

aa, the LEASE BRIDGE. FOOT HOUSE, an excellent ‘Family Resi- 

dence, in perfect and repair ; a hand- 
some entrance hall staircase, excellent drawing and dining 

menty oe and beeen patiour, five principal and five seco: a 

pers, complete domest ic arrangements, a and cellaring of 
tion; a very compact b and excelent dou can 

house, six-stall stable, and harness room, la’ seamen ‘out » shrub- 

bery walks, and ee es a capital kitchen rats ple and thaee ree enclosures 

of as, like meadow I: whole com comprising.’ rs 24 acres, ap- 

private road, + a Todge entrance. There is good hunting 

Inthe neighbou bourhood, and first-rate shooting may "be obtained on moderate 

= o viewed with tickets only, which, with particulars, may be obtained 
of Mesars, Shuttleworth and Sons, 2% Poultry, , bs 





P that has kept its nd with undimini circulation. 
Vertioements ate inserted on te mnvet moderate 


London: Edwards and H ae 12 Ave Maria an and sold by every 
Bookseller in Town and Country. 





In 1 vol. 8vo, price Ys. 

f he" ‘HE ett ISTORY of CEYLON, from the 
jest Period to the Present Time ; with an Appendix, contain 

ing an yon of its Present Condition. 

By WILLIAM KNIGHTON, Esq. 
“ This book is a welcome because it is a useful one: it presents in a.con- 
venient compass most of the leading facts of Ceylonese history.”—Athenew" 
London; L an and Co.; Smith; Elder, and Co.; and Madden and 
aicolm, Edinburgh ; Bell and Bradfute. 
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DOHN’S STANDARD LIBRARY. 
New Volume.—Just published, Vol. 1V., containi 


SCHLEGEL’S LECTURES on the PHILO- 





RY, translated 4 the Somes with a Memoir of the 
ISOPHY of Ly RY BERTSON, 


vd ition; complete in 
vith an extensive Index," and fue 2 Portrait of the Author, 


York Street, Covent Garden. 





AL COMMENTARIES BY THE REV. ISAAC 
DEVOTION. WILLIAMS, B.D. 


FOR LENT. 
The GOSPEL NARRATIVE of the HOLY 
WEEK HARMONISED; with Reflections. 6d. 
The GOSPEL NARRATIVE of the PASSION 
efour LORD HARMONISED : with Reflections. Third Edition. 8s. 
FOR EASTER. 
The GOSPEL NARRATIVE of the RESUR- 
RECTION of our LORD HARMONISED: with Reflections: 8s. 
FOR CHRISTMAS. 
The GOSPEL NARRATIVE of the NATI- 
VITY of ow LORD HARMONISED: with Reflections. 8s. 6d. 
INTRODUCTORY VOLUME. 
THOUGHTS on the STUDY 4 ae = 
GOSPELS; intended a3 an I 


Second Edition. 8s. 
Riving St. Paul’s Churchy 








d, and Waterloo Place. 








In 8yo, 128. 


OTES on the MIRACLES. 
By R. CHEVENIX TRENCH, M.A 
Vicar of Itchen Stoke, Hants, Professor of Divinity, King's College, 
London, and Examining Chaplain to the Lord Bishop of Oxford. 


By the same Author, 
Notes on the Parables. Second Edition. 12s. 
The Fitness of Holy Scripture for Unfolding 
the Spiritual Life of Man. The Hulsean Lecture for 1845. 890, 58. 


Exposition of the Sermon on the Mount, drawn 
from the Writings of St. Augustine, with Observations. 3s. 6d. 
London: John W. Parker, West Strand. 





In 8vo, 5s. 
HE IPHIGENIA in TAURIS of 
EURIPIDES, With English Notes; The Cambridge Edition. 
By the same Edi:or, 8vo, 8s. 
The Iphigenia in Aulis of Euripides. With 
English Notes. The Cambridge Edition, 
London; John W. Parker, West Strand. 





Published under the ey of the Royal Society of 
ature. 
In 8v0, 128., the Second Volume of —_- 
ars ert yale Ute LITERARIA: 


a rn! of the United Kingdom. 
RMAN PER ~- OD. 
By Lone WRIGHT, M 
Corresponding Member of the Teattewte, of France. 
Lately published, the First Volume, 
ANGLO-SAXON PERIOD. 
London: John W. Parker, West Strand. 





The Parlour Novelist. 
On March Ist was published, price 2s. 6d. cloth bds., or 2s. sewed, 
Tz COMMANDER of MALTA. 
A Romance of Provencé. 
ow By EUGENE SUE. | 
tuslated by ADELBERT DOISY » Professor of th F 
hee sen the Royal Belfast Academical — 
ond Volume of this Seri The Fi 4 
wi “TALES by the O'HARA FAMILY,” was eat Volume, Feb- 


On April Ist will appear, 
J CHATEAU D'IF. From the French of 


~ Sins and M‘Intyre. London: 


: W. 
Richard G — S. Orrand Co. Glasgow: 


‘©. Dublin: John Cumming. 





Second Edition, 8vo, boards, 7s. 


TREATISE on the COINS of the REALM; 
. a4 
far ritbea won the Bachange © had selcing, to the Cue: 


r= the Late CHARLES Earl of LIVERPOOL, 
John Hearne, 81 Strand. 
Also just published 
A Catalogue of B d 
ouks, at » 
taining about 5000 articles, many Then prion, ae 
Aud recently, 
A Catalogue of Numismatic Books. 





OP royal 8ro, price 2s. 6d. 
P PULAR TABLES. for ASCERTAINING 
jaNTaAniON ALR ioe of y Rag ge 2 oy NEXT ge 
the Eng ied Value of rPropenty ; Ly ~~ & 
Secretary and Xe Recency, University Lines _~. Society. 
+ Longman and Co., and all Booksellers. 





In Two stout Volumes, post 8vo, cloth, 16s. 


ESSAYS ON THE LITERATURE, POPULAR SUPERSTITIONS, AND 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND IN THE MIDDLE AGKS. 


By THOMAS WRIGHT, M.A., F.S.A. 
Hon. Member of the Royal Society of Literature, Membre de |’ Institut de France, &c. 


Contents. 


Essay I. Anglo-Saxon Poetry.—II. Anglo-Norman Poet 


ry.—III. Chansons de Geste, or Historical Romanees of the 


Middle Ages.—IV. On Proverbs and Popular Sayings, —V. On the Anglo-Latin Poets of the Twelfth Century.—VI. Abelard 
and the Scholastic Philosophy.—VII. On Dr. Grimm’s German Mythology.—VIII. On the National Fairy. Mythology of 
England.—IX. On the Popular Superstitions of Modern Greece, shewing their affinity to the English—X. On Friar Rush 
and the Frolicsome Elves.—XI. On Dunlop’s History of Fiction.—X1I. On the History and Transmission of Popular 
Stories:—XII{. On the Poetry of History.—XIV. Adventures of Hereward the Saxon.—XV. The Story of Eustace the 
Monk.—XVI. The History of Fulke Fitz-Warine.—XVII. On the Popular Cycle of Robin Hood Ballads.—X VIII. On the 
Conquest of Ireland by the Anglo-Normans.—XIX. On Old English Political Songs.—XX. On the Scottish Poet Dunbar, 


J. R. SMITH, 4 Old Compton Street, Soho, London. 





In 8v0, cloth, price 10s. 6d. 


HE NATURE and TREATMENT of GOUT. 
By WILLIAM gre ROBERTSON, M.D. 

Physician to the Buxton Bath Charity. 
“We hegre read this treatise ag a interest, and we are sure that 
that opens the volume will allow that it is not only replete — 

brought down to the latest period, and ofa very p' 

racter, but that it is conveyed in an a le and mpc ane. It 
ke any one part of the volume as more deserving atten- 
all are ably done.”—Edinburgh Medical and Surgical 


London: John Churchill, Princes Street, Soho. 





Locke's Essay on the Human Understanding. 
1 thick vol. 8vo, with Portrait, 9s., bound in cloth, 
N ESSAY CONCERNING HUMAN 
UNDERSTANDING. 
By JOHN LOCKE, Gent. 


With the sa — Illustrations of the Author, and an Analysis of his 
Doctrine of rtieth Edition, carefully revised and pared with 


KNIGHT'S WEEKLY VOLUME, 


Price One Shilling. 


HE OREGON TERRITORY: 
A Geographical and Physical Account of that Country and its Inha- 
bitants; with Outlines of its History and ye 
By the Rev. C. G. NICOLAY, 
Of King’s College, and Member of the Rey: ai Geographical Society. 
London: Charles Knight and Co., 22 Ludgate Street. 





Archacological Enstitute of Great Britain and Erclanv. 


This day is published, 
The THIRD EDITION of No. L., price 2s. 6d., with 35 Wood- 
euts, and Three Etchings by the Rev. J. L. Petit, 


The Archaeological Journal, 





Gao bent copies 


London: Printed for Thomas T: Cheapsi 
order of at 


and may be procured b; 
ee, iy pr y 





Price le. 


N APOLOGY for the FREEMASONS : 





to the 
oe ‘the propriety. ofaliowing the use Pi their chu 


chee for Masonic 
Being th of three rey ie in 
Quarterly Review,” on the J Religious Tendency the Order. 
By the Rev. G. OLIVER, D.D. 
Vicar of Scopwith, Ke. 5 ; P.D.P.G.M. for ayy &c.; Author of the 
“ History of Initiation,” & 
Lately published, by the same Author, 


JACOB’S LADDER: the Ascent to Heaven 
realy) pointed out. In a series of Practical Addresses, delivered in fa- 
miliar language from the Pulpit. Price 4s. bound in cloth. 
Now ready, 


Nos. 33 and 34, and Part XI. of the Historical 
Landmarks and other Evidences of Freemason: i 
of Practical Lectures, with copious Notes, oy 
Volume I., conseiaing the two first —— 
ready, price 17s., Masonic gilt cloth boards. 

R. Spencer, Publisher, 314 High Holborn. 
Of whom may be had, 


All Dr. Oliver’s Masonic and Antiquarian Works. 
T# EOLOG 1A} N, New Series, No. II. 


Price 4¢ for March. 
CONTENTS: 


cee 
i ,» and the Bi: 
aren shop of Calcutta. 


reemasons’ 
With large 


ith Nu unietons Plates, is now 





. The Canon and the 
Society for 
The conga the Teac! 


5. Mr. Newma: 
Reviews, Notices of Books, Miscellanies. 


W. J. Cleaver, Baker Street. 





Now ready, post 8vo, 12s. 
UGLER’S HAND-BOOK of the GERMAN, 
AS. ,FEEMISH, and DUTCH SCHOOLS of PAINTING. Translated 
y 7 paited, with Notes, by Sir EDMUND HEAD, Bart. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





MURRAY’S HOME AND COLONIAL LIBRARY. 
Part I. of a new and original Work (to be completed in Two Parts! t 
ore, fe. Gh cache nom 


A FOUR MONTHS’ RESIDENCE 
the NATIVES of a VALLEY of the MARQUESAS, 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


among 





Mantell on the Microscope. 
Just ready, with 12 Coloured Plates and several Wvodcuts, crown 8vo, 


HOUGHTS on ANIMALCULES; or, a 
Glimpse at the Invisible World, revealed by the Microscope. 
By GIDEON A. MANTELL, LL.D., F-R.S., 
ans a ahetae rag ‘The W Wonders of Geology.” 
oo et neers Page ition of the 
Sere ae an en cones te 
it ’ 
ct be made att cate antl age divest scenic | and 
ractive 
=e 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





Published under the direction of the CentTRAL COMMITTEE 
OF THE BriT1sH ARCHZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 
On the 31st of March will be published, 
THE SECOND VOLUME, price 11s. cloth. 
Also, a SECOND EDITION of the FIRST VOLUME. 
Preparing for Publication, 

Proceedings of the Archaeological Lnstitut?, 
At their Meeting at Winchester in September 1845; including 
The Architectural Mistorp of GBinchester Cathedral, 
By Proressor WILLIS. 

Lately published, under the direction of the 8AME COMMITTEE, 
8vo, price 10s. 6d., with 52 Woodcuts, 

The 
Architectural History of Canterbury Cathedral, 
By Proressor WILLIS. 


London: a and Co.; W. Pickering; and G. Bell, Oxford: 
. H, Parker. Cambridge: Deightons, 





Bennett on Schism—Second Edition. 
In 8vo, price 6d. 

N the SCHISM of CERTAIN PRIESTS, 

and OTHERS, — oy coe with the CHURCH. A 

Sermon. By the Rev. J. E. BENNETT, M.A., late student 

of Christ Church, Oxford, cy Farpeteal Curate of St. Paul's, Kniguts- 

b Preached at St. Paul’s on the Twenty-second Sunday atter 
Trinity, 1845. 


By the same Author, in 1 vol. 8vo, price 12s. cloth boards, 
The PRINCIPLES of the BOOK of COMMON 
PRAYER CONSIDERED, A Series of Lecture-Sermons. 
Third Edition of 
DISTINCTIVE ERRORS of ROMANISM. 


A Series of Lecture-Sermons, preached during Lent. In 1 vol. 8vo, cloth, 
price 13s. Each Lecture sold separately, price Sd. 


LETTERS to my CHILDREN on CHURCH 
SUBJECTS, Vol. I., cloth boards, 6¢ 
SERMONS on MISCELLANEOUS SUB- 


JECTS, with ae rg Notes, &c. % vols. demy 1%mo, price 14s. 
j or separately, Vol. 1. Gs. Gd., Vol. I. 74 Gd. 


A GUIDE to the HOLY EUCHARIST, 
prggnn S in the second volume a Companion to the Altar, 2% vols. 1$mo, 
Se. Cc 


THREE SERMONS, explaining th the New Mar- 
riage Act with regard to C mo, price ls, 





Daiton on Advent. 
In 1 vol. demy 8vo, limp cloth, price 1s. 6d. 

FOUR LECTURES on the FIRST and 
SECOND ADVENT of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. Delivered in 
the Parish Church of Leeds, By the Rev. HENRY DALTON, A.M. 
Trinity College, Dublin. 


Wyatt's Lachryme Ecclesia. 
The ANGLICAN REFORMED CHURCH 
and her CLERGY in the Days of their Destitution and Suffering, duri 
EY it Rebellion in ith a By the Rev. GEORGE WYATT, 
ee 7 s.h. Rector of Dangh ‘allis, Doncaster. Fey. 8vo, price 5s.cloth, 
w.J. ian Baker Street. 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 











RRR 
No, 14, price 1s., published Monthly, 


HURTON’S LITERARY REGISTER. 
« We know of no more periodical than the ‘ Literary Ré- 
gister.’ Heretofore reviewers contented themselves with a capricious, and 
ofttimes a partial, selection from the current literature of the day, and 
lected many valuable works that not to be sustained by the 
influence, or recommended name, of some leadi: blisher. 
this plan the reader gained but a very imperfect view 
issuing from the press, a! ly lost the i 





nd freq! 1p ty of peru: . 
very books most suited to his taste. The ‘ Register,’ however, makes no such 
reservati it enters 


ion; it en ly carefully u 

of EVERY PUBLICATION of the month, and thus forms 
nicle ot literature—important at the moment as a guide in the choice of 
New Books, and most valuable in the sequel as a correct and complete 
record of the press of England. To add still more to its interest, the 
reviews are preceded each month by an admirable series of papers u 

the title of ‘New Curiosities of Literature,’ from the able and amusing pen 
of George Soan.”—Patrician. 

E. Churton, Library, 26 Holles Street; W. Strange, Paternoster Rowi 

and F. C, Westley, 163 Strand. 





E. CHURTON, 26 HOLLES STREET, 
; Has just ready for publication, 
1. LOVE, WAR, and ADVENTURE TALES, 
By H. Harkness, 5 vols. price li. 11s. 6d. 
2. HELEN STANLEY. 2 vols. 1/. 1s. 
8. CHURTON’S ENGLISH COUNTY 


p 
KALENDAR. Post 8vo. 9s. 


4, A HAND-BOOK to KILLARNEY. Witha 


Map and 4 Plates, %«. 


5. The ROYAL FAMILIES of ENGLAND. 


By Messrs. Jo. and B. Burks. Part I., imp. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 





Now ready, in 1 vol, royal 8vo, price 5s, in cloth, 


HE LITERARY ANNUAL REGISTER, 
and Catalogue Rai ée of New Publications for 1845, 

This work, which contains as much matter as five ordinary 8vo volumes, 
comprises either an elaborate review or short analytical notice of EVERY 
NEW WORK published last joa together with a copious doulie index, 
with the size and price of each work. 


E. Churton, Library, 26-Holles Street; and W. Strange, Paternoster Row. 








New Work by Miss Martineau. 
In $ vols. price 10s. 6d. sewed, or 12s. cloth, 
FOREST and GAME-LAW TALES. 
By HARRIET MARTINEAU, 
Also, Second Edition, price 5s, cloth, 
LIFE in the SICK ROOM. Essays. 


Invalid. 


By an 


Edward Moxon, 44 Dover Street. 





In 2 vols. price 12s. cluth, 


P (9) E M 
By THOMAS Hoop. 


Also, 
“ 1. KEATS’S POETICAL WORKS, 


a SHELLEY’S MINOR POEMS, 
ny Edward Moxon, 44 Dover Street. 





In 2 vols. 8vo, price 18s,, the Fifth Edition of 
NNOTATIONS on the EPISTLES, being a 


Continuation of Mr. Elsley’s Annotations ; principally designed 
for the Use of Candidates for Holy Orders. uy _ _ 


By the Rev. JAMES SLADE, M.A. 
Vicar of Bolton, and Canon of Chester. 


Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 
Of whom may be had (uniformly printed), 
Mr. ELSLEY’S ANNOTATIONS on the 
FOUR GOSPELS and the ACTS. In 2 vols. 8vo (1030 pp.), price 16s, 
*,* This Edition (printed in 1841, and containing Mr, Slade’s Dedi- 
cation) is the yd one which supplies the student with the references 
C 


to the numerous fearned Work i . ° 
p Paar sec orks employed by Mr, Elsley in the compila 





In square 18mo, price 2s. ¢d., the Third Edition of 


HE DISTANT HILLS; an Allegory. 
By the Rev. WILLIAM ADAMS, M.A. 
Fellow of Merton College, Oxford. 


Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place, 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author (uniformly printed), 
The SHADOW of the CROSS. ‘Fourth Edi- 


tion. {s. 6d. 
*,* These Sacred Allegories may be had bound in one volume, 
rice 48. 6d. 





The Child's Own Book. 
In a very handsome volume, square 16mo, price 7s 6d., bound in cloth, 
HE CHILD’S OWN BOOK, illustrated with 


nearly Three Hundred Engravings. The Seventh Edition. 
London: Printed for Thomas Tegg, 73 Cheapside, and Bowdery 
Kirby, Oxford Street; where may be had, us, published, with enti 


and 
;' 
New Cuts, ‘ The Girl’s Own Book,” by Mrs. , the Thirteenth rms 


3 
Edition. 





Jortin’s Remarks on Ecclesiastical History. 
2 volumes 8vo, 20s., bound in cloth, 
RE MARKS on ECCLESIASTICAL 
HISTORY. 
By JOHN JORTIN, D.D., late Archdeacon of London, &c. &¢. 


Edited, with copious Notes, and an Account of the Life and Writings of 
the Author, by the Rev. W. TROLLOPE, M.A. 


London: Printed for Thomas Tegg, 
Coder oF eli Sgebaide, and may be procured by 


New Periodical Work, in course of publication. 
CHAMBERS'S MISCELLANY OF USEFUL AND ENTERTAINING TRACK 


WITH ILLUSTRATIVE ENGRAVINGS. 
Conducted by W. and R. CHAMBERS. 





The design of these Tracts is to bring all the aids of literature to bear on the cultivation of the feelings and unix 
standing of the people; to impress correct views on important moral and social questions; to cheer the lagging ay 


ler | desponding by the relation of tales drawn from the imagination of popular writers, and to rouse the fancy by descriptions 


of interesting foreign scenes; in short, to furnish an unobtrusive friend and guide, a lively fireside companion, as far 4 
that object can be attained through the instrumentality of books. 

That no obstacle tothe extensive diffusion of these Tracts may present itselfin the way of price, they are issued weekly at; 
Penny (32 pages), and o¢casionally at a Halfpenny (16 pages), with illustrative Engravings on Wood, For those who mi 
prefer them in a mare contpact form, they ate also issued in Monthly Parts at Fivepence, and in Volumes at One Shilluy 
each. Nine Volumes, embracing 86 Numbers, are now completed, and Numbers in continuation are in course of weekly 
publication. . ‘Tne Editors-need hardly add, that, engaged in what is to them a labour of love as well as of business, » 
pains will be spared to insure the continued acceptability of these books of general instruction and entertainment. 


Published by W. and R. CHAMBERS, Edinburgh; D. CHAMBERS, 98 Miller Street, Glasgow; W. S. ORR and (», 
. > A Corner, London; and JAMES MGLASHAN, 21 D’Olier Street, Dublin. Sold by all Booksellers. 





On Monday, with Maps, 2 vols. 8vo, 82s. . 


A NEW HISTORY OF GREECE, 


1, LEGENDARY GREECE, 
2. GRECIAN HISTORY to the REIGN of PEISISTRATUS at ATHENS. 


By GEORGE GROTE, Esq. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





Just published, price 16s. cloth, 


GIFFORD’S BEN JONSON’S WORKS. 


A NEW EDITION. 
Also, 

Campbell’s Shakspeare. 16s. cloth, or 32s. morocco. 

Darley’s Beaumont and Fletcher. 2 vols., 32s. 

Coleridge’s Massinger and Ford. 16s. 

Hunt’s Wycherley, Congreve, Vanbrugh, &c. 16s. 





Tyrwhitt’s Chaucer’s Poetical Works. 16:., or 32s, morocco. 
Todd’s Spenser’s Works, 16s., or 32s. morocco. 
Wordsworth’s Poetical Works. 20s., or 36s. morocco, 
Shelley’s Poetical Works. 10s. 6d. 





16s. 
14s. 


Disraeli’s Curiosities of Literature. 
Disraeli’s Miscellanies of Literature. 
Charles Lamb’s Works. 14s. 


Basil Hall’s Fragments of Voyages and Travels. 12s. 


EDWARD MOXON, 44 Dover Street. 


THE ENGLISHWOMAN’S FAMILY LIBRARY, 


In Monthly Volumes, neatly bound, price Pive Shillings. 





Commencing with a New and Uniform Edition of 


MRS. ELLIS’S POPULAR WORKS. 
VOLUME I. 
THE WOMEN OF ENGLAND, 
Was published March Ist. 
‘We know no volume better calculated to exercise a powerful, lasting, and beneficial influence. If we cculd have 


our own way, every family should order a copy of ‘The Women of England.’ Husbands, especially young husbands, 
should buy it for their wives; fathers, for their daughters; brothers, for their sisters.” —Methodisi Magazine. 





FISHER, SON, and CO., Angel Street, St. Martin’s-le-Grand, London. 
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THE SOCIETY 


FOR THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF 


ARTS, MANUFACTURES, AND COMMERCE. 


President, | 


HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS PRINCE ALBERT, DCL. F.RS. &e. 








LIST OF SPECIAL PREMIUMS: Session 92nd, 1846. 
i i y i i ssi rati vorki itution 
Uxper the New Rules and Regulations, which have been adopted by the Society during the present Session, for the renovation of the working constitt 
of the Society and the more efficient promotion of its objects, the Council have recommended, and the Society has adopted, the following list of Premiums, 
approved by the Special Committees of. the different Sections of the Society, and they are now offered for public competition :— 


In the SECTIONS of AGRICULTURE and 


CHEMISTRY. 
A PRIZE OF ONE HUNDRED GUINEAS, 


For the Invention of 2 mixture of materials for a wholesome, nutritious, and palatable Bread, 
to be sold at @ low price and used as an economical substitute for wheaten bread, biscuit, or 

tatoes. The materials suggested are sago, rye, wheat, maize, barley, beans, peas, oats, ri . 
serene parsnips, &c. To be given in on or hefore the 15th of A pril, 1846, 


Lae 


In the SECTION of FINE ARTS. 


A PRIZE OF TEN GUINEAS, WITH THE SOCIETY'S MEDAL, 
For the Model of an Earthenware Jug, in one colour, te contain a Quart, with a Cover. 
A PRIZE OF FIVE GUINEAS, WITIT THE SOCIETY'S MEDAL, 
For the Model of an Earthenware Mug, in one colour, to contain a Pint, without a Cover. 
A PRIZE OF TEN GUINEAS, WITH THE SOCIETY’S MEDAL, 
Vor the Design or Model of the Cover of a Bible, 94 inches 4 12, to be executed in relief, in raised 
leather or in wood, cither by the new process of burning or by the carving machine. 
A PRIZE OF FIFTEEN GUINEAS, WITIT TIE SOCIZTY'’S MEDAL, 
For a Water-Colour Drawing, 83 inches by 12 inches, of a ey Family, suitable for engraving in 
wood, and specially prepared for printing in colours by wood blocks ,—the object being to produce, 
at a cheap rate, a good picture, which may find its way into humble dwellings, 
A PRIZE OF FIVE GUINEAS, WITH TIE SOCIETY'S MEDAL, 
Fora small Geometrical Pattern for a cheap Kidderminster Carpet and Stamped Drugget. 
A PRIZE OF FIVE GUINEAS, WITIL THE SOCIETY’S MEDAL, 
For the cheapest and most beautiful pattern of Mosaic or Tile Flooring, one yard square, 
A PRIZE OF FIVE GUINEAS, WITII THE SOCIETY’S MEDAL, 
For a Design of the most convenient, elegant, and cheap Washivg-stand, Basin, and Ewer. 
A PRIZE OF TEN GUINEAS, WITH THE SOCIETY'S MEDAL, 
For the Model of a Tea Urn of a smail size. 
4 PRIZE OF TEN GUINEAS, WITII TITE SOCIETY'S MEDAL, 
Basin talk of ‘=. A 8 ane Saeerwere Tea Service, in one colour, consisting of Tea-pot, 


lll. 


In the SECTION of MECHANICS and 
MECHANICAL ARTS. 


4 PRIZE OF TEN GUINEAS, WITH THE SOCIETY'S MEDAL, 
Hed = simple and good method of applying Steam Power, directly, to propelling Vessela by the 


4 PRIZE OF FIVE GUINEAS, WITH THE SOCIETY’S MEDAL, 


For an improved Meter, applicable to measuring the quantity or volume of liquids passin, 
through pipes under pressure on both sides. 4 " . 


A PRIZE OF TEN GUINEAS, WITH THE SOCIETY'S MEDAL, 
for $9, Improved Landing Pier, for embarking and landing Passengers, &¢. by Steam-boats on 
vers. 


A PRIZE OF FIVE GUINEAS, WITH THE SOCIETY'S MEDAL, ~ . ' 
For a portable and compact Machine for Raising and Lowering Heavy Articles from Carts while 
standing on the streets. 

A PRIZE OF FIVE GUINEAS, WITII TIIE SOCIETY'S MEDAL, 

For a Horse Shoe, adapted to the several kinds of pavement now in use, 

A PRIZE OF FIVE GUINEAS, WITH TIE SOCIETY'S MEDAL, ‘ A 
For an Improved Method of Preventing the Emission of Noxious Vapours from the Gratings of 
—e" which shall permit a free passage of the sewerage, and provide against bursting the 

rains, 

A PRIZE OF FIVE GUINEAS, WITII THE SOCIETY’S MEDAL, 

For effective Ventilation of Ordinary Rooms, without cold currents or complex apparatus, 

| A PRIZE OF TEN GUINEAS, WITH THE SOCIETY'S MEDAL, : 

For a method of providing against injury and accident produced by the Noxious Vapours of 
Fusees and Explosions in Mining and Tunnelling, by means of improved ventilating apparatus 
or otherwise. 

A PRIZE OF TEN GUINEAS, AND THE SOCIETY'S MEDAL, 

For a Mechanical Contrivance for * Coal Whipping,” to supersede the necessity of men nearly 
naked destroying their licalth and shortening their lives by hoisting coals from vessels on the river. 


In the SECTION of MANUFACTURES. 


A PRIZE OF TEN GUINEAS, WITH THE SOCIETY’S MEDAL, 
For the best pplication of Glass to the construction of Watcr-pipes, Tiles, and Drains. 
A PRIZE OF TEN GUINEAS, WITH TIIE SOCIETY’S MEDAL, | 
For the invention and application of a Cheaper kind of Giass than any now in use. 
A PRIZE OF FIVE GUINEAS, WITIT THE SOCIETY'S MEDAL, 
For the best Machine for Cutting Wood inte given forms. 
A PRIZE OF FIVE GUINEAS, WITII THE SOCIETY’S MEDAL, . 
For the best Imitation of Ivory, in Plaster Composition, for Models and Sculpture. 
A PRIZE OF FIVE GUINEAS, WITH THE SOCIETY’S MEDAL, 
For the most elegant Design for a Stamped Table-cover in Woollen Materials. 


A PRIZE OF TEN GUINEAS, WITH TITE SOCIETY'S MEDAL, 
For a method of Printing in Distemper by Blocks, so as to “ keep register” more perfectly, and 
produce finer specimens of art in Paper Hangings than by the ordinary methods. 


In the SECTION of COLONIES and TRADE. 


THE SOCIETY’S GOLD MEDAL, 
For the best licati of Machinery, as a substitute for manual labour, in the various pro- 
cesses of Cultivation and Manufacture of Sugar, Cotton, and Coffee in our West India Colonics 
and the Mauritius. 

THE GOLD ISIS MEDAL, 

For the sacention or importation of any Material, the produce of our Colonies, as a substitute for 


liemp or Flax. 








the = oes to be attained by these Prizes is generally sufficiently obvious, the encouragement of ingenuity and talent by publicity and distinction, the direction of invention to 
= ul purposes, and the wider diffusion of taste and knowledge in objects of Arts and improved Manufactures is the object generally of the exertions of the Society. 
e Prize for the mixture of ingredients for a wholesome and nutritious bread is the su gestion of a benevolent individual, who has contributed largely to the Prize Fund of the 


Society, It is 


culiarly applicable to the present wants of the people, when the coarser kinds of grain and other food are required to be used for the supply of deficiencies in the usual 


crops; and it is believed that an article much more nutritious than potatoes, and equally palatable, may be obtained by a mixture of wholesome but cheap materials at a price less 


than half that of ordinary bread. 


The Prizes in the Fine Arts are intended to promote the diffusion of a love for the symmetrical and the beautiful, by supplying in cheap materials, of elegant forms, objects suited 


to the familiar uses of every-day life. It is required, therefore, of competitors, that the forms chosen be distinguishe: 


cheap materials, so as to be sold at low prices for general use. ‘The Designs rewarded to 


sealed envelope, with a motto or device on the outside. The objects of the remaining Prizes require no explanation. 


by simplicity in their beauty, and by facility of execution in 
become the property of the Society. The name of the contributor should be enclosed ina 


NOTICE. 


Candidat ar tod 





to observe, that if the means by which any of the proposed objects are effected should be found to occasion an increase of expenditure or labour unsuited 


e req 
to general purposes, the Society will not consider themselves bound to sive the offered reward, They expressly reserve the power, in all cases, of giving such part only of any premium 


as the performance shall be a udged to deserve, or of withholding the whole, 


The candidates, however, are assured that the Society will judge liberally of their claims, 


All Communications, Drawings, and Models designed for competition must be delivered to the Secretary of the Society of Arts, at the Society's Rooms, John Street, Adelphi, 


postage and carriage free, on or before the i5th of May, 1816. 





EXTRAORDINARY CONTRIBUTIONS. 


The following Extraordinary Contributions have been : Younci 
0 generously offered to the Council for the promotion of the objects of the Society under the New Rules and Regulatio 
for furthering the increased usefulness of the Society, for extending the lists of Premiums, for assisting to obtain a hasten and for the other objects named in the ‘Address “of the 


Council, Tecently circulated among the Members. 
an TO THE SPECIAL PRIZE FUND. 
CBs 


Kemp. 
. 1. Goldsmid, Bart. . 
GENERAL DONATIONS. 
Thomas Lewes wenecvestisocessersess sooee SEBO @ 
OPYB ne .seseees 1010 0 
—— + £510 9 on 
t. Bail 


v LOAN FUND OF £1000, 
Pte e., sree. 0.0 
ia: B33 


The Supplementary List will be publishe 


h 


INCREASED SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


B. Albano ... 
A. Wall... 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c: 














New Wiorks in General Aiterature. 


Sir JAMES MACKINTOSH’S MISCELLA- 
NEOUS WORKS. Collected and Edited by his Soy. 
8 vols. 8vo. [On Monday, the 16th inst. 





2. 
Miss ACTON’S MODERN COOKERY in all 
its Branches. New Edition. Fep. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


3. 
PRISONS and PRISONERS. By Joserx 
ADSHEAD. 8vo, 7s, 6d. . 
Professor BRANDE’S DICTIONARY of 
SCIENCE, LITERATURE, and ART. 8vo, 3/. 
5 


Dr. HOOK’S LENT LECTURES. The Last 
Days of our Lord’s Ministry. 4th Edition. Fep. 8vo, 6s. 
6 


Prof. LOW’S ELEMENTS of PRACTICAL 
AGRICULTURE. 4th Edition. 8vo, 21s. 


7. 
The Rev. J. SANDFORD’S PAROCHIALIA ; 
or, Church, School, and Parish. 80, 16s. 


8. 

SHARON TURNER’S SACRED HISTORY 

ofthe WORLD. New Edition. 3 vols, 8vo, 42s. 
9. 

LOUDON’S ENCYCLOPEDIA of COTTAGE, 
FARM, and VILLA ARCHITECTURE. New Edition. 
8vo, with 2000 Woodcuts, 63s. 

10. 


HAMEL’S NEW. UNIVERSAL FRENCH 
GRAMMAR. New Edition. 12mo, 4s.—Exercises, 4s.— 
Key, 3s.—Questions, with Key, 9d. 


*,* Grammar and Exercises, by Lambert, 5s. 6d.; Key, 4s. 
ll. 
REINHARDT’S TERENCE. Edited, with 
Notes, by Dr. Hicxts. 2d Edition. 12mo, 9s. 6d. 
12. 
Mr. W. LINWOOD’S EDITION of SO- 
PHOCLES. With Short Notes for Students. 8vo, 16s. 
13, 
The LIFE EVERLASTING. 


By the Rev. 
Dr. J. WHITLEY. 8vo, 9s, 
14. 


The Rev. T. DALE'S ARRANGEMENT of 
LITURGY. The Domestic Liturgy, and Family Chaplain. 
Post 4to, 21s. “ (Just ready. 


The Rev. Dr. BLOOMFIELD'S LEXILOGUS 
SCHOLASTICUS; or, Improved Elementary Greek Voca- 
bulary. 18mo, 3s, is 


Sir BENJAMIN BRODIE’S LECTURES 


illustrative of various Subjects in Pathology and Surgery. 
8vo, 12s. 
17. 


The PEOPLE. By M. MICHELET. Tran- 
slated, with the Author’s approbation, by C. Cocxs, B.L. 
Post 8vo, is [In the press. 


The Rev. T. H. HORNE’S INTRODUCTION 
to the STUDY and KNOWLEDGE of the SCRIPTURES. 
New Edition. 5 vols. 8vo. - (Just ready. 


EDWARD the BLACK PRINCE. A Tragedy. 
By Sir Courrs Liwpsay, Bart, Fep. 8vo. [Just ready. 


20. 
STEEL’S SHIPMASTER’S ASSISTANT. 
New Edition. Revised and rewritten by G. WiLLMoRE and 
W. Tate. 8vo, 21s. . [Nearly ready. 


21. 

Dr. G. WEIL’S BIBLICAL LEGENDS of the 
MUSSULMANS. The Bible, the Koran, and the Talmud. 
Post 8yo, 7s. 6d. 


, 22. 
The HORSE in HEALTH and DISEASE. 
With a Digest of Veterinary Practice. By Jamzs W. Win- 
TER, M.R.C.V.S.L. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


23. 
MIGNET’S ANTONIO PEREZ and 
PHILIP II. of SPAIN. Translated, with the Author’s 
approbation, by C. Cocks, B.L. Post 8vo, 9s. 


aieiiimseamemes 


13 Great Mariborough Street, March 7. 
MR. COLBURN’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


CONFESSIONS OF A PRETTY 


WOMAN. By Miss PARDOE, Authoress of “ The City of 
the Sultan,” &c. 3 vols. . [Just ready. 


THE SIXTH VOLUME OF THE 


NELSON LETTERS and DESPATCHES. 8vo. 


Il, 


THE ROBERTSES ON THEIR 


TRAVELS. By Mrs. TROLLOPE. 3 vols. 


PEERS AND PARVENUS. 


ANovel. By Mrs. GORE. 3 vols. 


v. 

THE NEW TIMON. A ROMANCE 
of LONDON. Complete in 1 volume. Price 6s. 

“‘One of the most remarkable poems of the present gene- 
—_ It augurs a resuscitation of our Bardic glories.”— 


, ALGERIA, AND TUNIS IN 1845. 


An ACCOUNT of a JOURNEY MADE THROUGH the 
TWO REGENCIES. By Viscount FEILDING and Capt. 
KENNEDY. 2vois. with illustrations, 21s. bound. 

. [Just ready. 
Vil. 


HISTORY OF THE CAPTIVITY OF 


NAPOLEON at ST. HELENA. By General Count MON- 
THOLON. Now first translated and published from the 
Author’s original Manuscript. Two vols. 8vo, price 28s. 
bound. , 

“General Montholon, Napoleon’s companion in exile, and 
testamentary executor, has determined, by detailed and ho- 
nest statements, to bring every thing connected with this 
important event before the eyes of civilised Europe. We 
have read his \olumes with intense interest and curiosity, 
and we are eager to acknowledge the general good sense, 
right feeling, and strong desire for impartiality, that have 
signalised them. They contain innumerable passages of 
interest, and amusement, and information.”—Court Journal. 
“This important work contains so many opinions given by 
the Emperor himself upon the more important events of his 
life, that it becomes an indispensable complement to all his- 
tories of the epoch. The work, indeed, contains more of the 
intimate thoughts and projects of Napoleon than any that has 
hitherto been published.”—New Monthly. 





Vill. 


1 ‘) i 
SIR ROGER DE COVERLEY. 
A Tale of the Court of Charles I. 
By the Author of “‘ Maids of Honour.” 3 vols. 
Critical Opinions. 

“*Sir Roger de Coverley’ is a tale of the most popular 
class. It is full of incident, and replete with clever and cha- 
racteristic sketches of historical personages, including the 
Merry Monarch and his associates—Queen Catherine and 
her household—the Duchess of Portsmouth and her French 
accomplices—Nell Gwynne and her play-acting friends—and 
all the courtiers, wits, and literateurs of the day.”—New 
Monthly. 

“ The author of this entertaining and lively work has been 
very diligent in collecting every anecdote that is character- 
istic of the mien and period. No circulating library will be 
able to dispense with ‘Sir Roger de Coverley.’ "—Jerrold’s 
Magazine. 

“Wes recommend our readers to peruse this pow- 
erful romance. The story is rife with dramatic incident, and 
picturesque with the moral and personal idiosyncrasies of 
the i ae 4 rs.”—Court come i nee 

“ How, the strange passages career, Sir 
Roger caught a glimpse of Mitten dictating to his daughters 
—an echo of Evelyn’s calm and peaceful wisdom—and whole 
earfuls of the gossip of Mr. Secretary Pepys,—the author 
will narrate to the reader, and the latter can hardly fail to be 
edified by the history."—Atheneum. 


Corrected throughout by the Nobility. 

Now ready, in 1 vol. 8vo, with upwards of 1500 Engravings 

: of Arms, &c., price 38s. bound, 

Myr. Burke’s Peerage and Baronetage 
3 FOR 1816. 

CONTAINING ALL THE NEW CREATIONS. 


‘The most complete, the most convenient, and the cheap- 
est work of the kind ever offered to the public.”—Sun, 





London: Lonemay, Brows, Grex, and Loxawans. 





——— 
8 New Burlington Street, March 7, \s46, 


R. BENTLEY will publish, during the pre. 
sent Month, the following NEW WORKS, 





M 








No. 1: 
SCOTLAND: its FAITH and is Tie 
FEATURES; or, a VISIT to BLAIR ATHOLL. By th REV 


Rev. FRANCIS TRENCH, Author of “A Journey in 
France and Spain.” 2 vols, post 8vo. 
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MEMOIRS of a FEMME DE 
CHAMBRE. By the COUNTESS of BLESSINGTOy, 
3 vols. post 8vo. 


3. 
New Edition. 
MEMOIRS of GRIMALDI th 
CLOWN. Edited - CHARLES DICKENS, Esq. Nev 


Edition, revised, with 2 Portraits and 12 humorous IIlustn- 
tions by GEORGE CRUIKSHANK, price 6s. 


4. 


RAVENSNEST. By J. FENIMORE 
COOPER, Esq. 3 vols. post 8vo. 


5. 
SKETCHES of ENGLISH CHA- 
RACTER, By Mrs. GORE. 2 vols. post 8vo. 
6. 
New and Revised Edition, with Additions. 





Pon letters: 

The PHYSIOLOGY of EVENING y him to 

PARTIES. By ALBERT SMITH, Esq. New and revise il the pa 

Edition, with Additions, price 2s. 6d. left in the 

7 To these t 

; add the o 

FOREST HILL. A. Tale of Social by him to 

Life in 1830 and 1831. Mure, and 

oe =< are often sown, but seldom grown 0 resting ¢ 
ground,”— Spenser, f 

3 vols, post 8vo. - aa 

that this 

8. death of | 

THIRD AND CONCLUDING VOLUME OF left this m: 

Mrs. THOMSON’S MEMOIRS of the Bat the Co 

JACOBITES. 8vo, with Portraits of Flora Macdonald, hs Is earn 

Prince Charles, and Lord Balmerino, . “ wits 












‘Also, now ready. 
1. 
MEMOIRS and CORRESPONDENCE 


of the Marquess WELLESLEY. By ROBERT ROUIERE 
PEARCE, Esq. 3 vols. 8vo, with Portraits. 








% 
MEMOIRS of the PRETENDERS. 


By JOHN HENEAGE JESSE, Esq. 2 vols. 870, with 
Portraits. 







The MODERN COOK. By CHARLES 
ELME FRANCATELLI. vo, with upwards of 60 En 
gravings, 








4. 


MARGARET CAPEL. By the 
Author of “ The Clandestine Marriage,” &c. 3 yols. pos! 
8yo. 


Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street, Publishe 
Ordinary to. Her Majesty. 
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